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ccording to a recent Gov- 
ernment survey, there are over 
2,000,000 concerns now engaged 


in the retail, wholesale and manufac- 


turing business inthe U.S. A big 


percentage of them carry heavy inven- 
tories on which they need—and would 


welcome—field warehouse loans. 


Let Douglas-Guardian “the bankers 
field warehouse company” help you 
in working out sound, profitable loans 
on inventory. We've served more than 
2500 banks in 44 States and success- 
fully field-warehouse more than 400 
types of products right on the bor- 


rower’s premises. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ili., 173 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

EL PASO, Tex., First Nat‘’l Bank Bldg 
HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 
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At Frenca Lick 


Early arrivals at the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, American 
Bankers Association: the president, three ex- 
presidents and the executive manager. Left 
to right, Messrs. Stonier, Rathje, Bailey, 
Burgess and Hanes. Story on page 74 


Education Issue 


Ir’s been quite a while since BANKING 
published a ‘‘special issue,” but there’s 
one coming in June. 

On the calendar of the American 
Bankers Association June is tradition- 
ally Education Month, for it brings the 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking (at Detroit this 
year) and the resident session of The 
Graduate School of Banking (at Rutgers 
University, as usual). 

These two big projects in adult edu- 
cation are the background for next 
month’s magazine. Articles and pictures 
will review the aims and achievements 
of each; also, there’ll be stories on the 
origins of both A.I.B. and G.S.B., a 
discussion of the general outlook for 
adult study, and an appraisal by bank 
dficers of the training offered by the 
Institute. 

To A.I.B. convention delegates may 
we say that we hope to have the issue 
off the press in time for the Detroit 
meeting where we plan to distribute it. 

And G.S.B. men will see it at Rutgers 
later in the month, if they haven’t 
caught up with a copy before. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


This Issue 


Tue above jump into next month put 
the cart before the horse, for this de- 
artment usually begins with a few 
pointers on what’s to be found in the 
current issue. But we wanted to give 
the June magazine top priority. 

As to May: It begins with another 
good article by JosepH Stacc Law- 
gence. This one, “The World Bank 
Goes to Market,” discusses the deben- 
tures which the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is to 
ofier for sale. The big institution is the 
latest tenant in New York’s investment 
community; it recently opened an office 
there. And its securities have been 
made legal investments in New York 
State. 

Venturing a prediction on a sure 
thing, we boldly go on record with: Mr. 
Lawrence’s timely analysis will be 
widely read. 


Farm Land Costs 


Atrnovcu current farm land prices 
are higher, continuing the trend since 
1940, “there are indications that the 
peak is being reached,” says the latest 
survey made by the Committee on Land 
Prices of the Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers Association. 
Published in this month’s Country 
Banker section, the survey finds that 
the farm land price index on March 1 
was 159 against 142 a year ago, an 


increase of 12 percent. The index is 
based on the 1912-14 average as 100. 
“Farm land sales are leveling off in 
number,” the Committee finds, “but 
prices are high when sales are made.” 
Favorable factors include the high 
demand and price levels for farm prod- 
ucts and the low farm mortgage debt. 
“Prices,” says the Committee, “are 
expected to remain reasonably favora- 
ble throughout the next crop season, al- 
though a large output or decrease in 
foreign demand. would bring about a 
lower level of prices to farmers.” 


A Good Formula 


Baxx customer plus savings account 
plus consistent deposits equal “dreams 
fulfilled,” say Messrs. Inw1n and Krrk- 
PATRICK in their cartoon story this 
month. 

““Money,” asserts the text (well sup- 
ported by pictures), “is simply a me- 
dium of exchange, but it can make 
dreams come true when the formula is 
right. Until the process of nuclear fission 
can be controlled to produce everlasting 
happiness for everyone, your bank will 
be the chemist that executes one simple 
formula for dream fulfillment”—and 
that’s the formula stated in the para- 
graph above. 

“The Chemistry of Dreams” looks 
like a good promotion piece for savings 
and time deposits. 


**Bond-a-Month”’ Aids 


Promotion of the June-July “Bond-a- 
Month” campaign, featuring checking 


“You're absolutely sure that Mr. Gromyko can’t veto our transaction?” 


FOREIGN 
DEPT 


CThe 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


df Trust Co 
on 


37 Broap St., New York City 


26 Offices 
Throughout Greater New York 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


* 
CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
* 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 
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Fa information on market opportunities in 
Canada, sources of supply for raw materials and 
manufactured goods, for every type of normal 
banking service for your customers, call on The 
Royal Bank of Canada. Branches serving every im- 
portant industrial area, hundreds of towns and 
villages, offer valuable points of contact in every 
part of Canada and Newfoundland. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West 
Indies, Central and South America—Offices in London and Paris 


Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


INC, 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


‘Chicago * Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


account deductions, is to be on a super- 
colossal scale. 

On the radio, on billboards and car. 
cards, in newspapers and magazines, 
Americans will be urged to “Save the 
easy automatic way with U. S. Savings 
Bonds” and to “Buy where you work, 
buy where you bank.” 

It’s one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, promotion jobs undertaken on 
behalf of a public service project by the 
Advertising Council. And that’s saying 
a good deal, because the Council put the 
pooled efforts of its member agencies, 
advertisers and media behind all the 
wartime drives. 

The Council’s plans for the coming 
campaign are told in “$10 Million 
Worth of Bond Advertising,”’ this issue, 
The $10 million is the estimated value 
of the space and time being donated by 
advertisers, admen and the various 
channels through which the public will 
be reached. 

Incidentally, banks will hardly over- 
look the public relations value of “Buy 
where you bank.” In effect, this mass of 
advertising will be telling people to 
contact their banks to arrange regular 
deductions from checking accounts in 
payment for the bonds. 


Remember ‘‘Scrip’’? 


Ax ENTERPRISING Rochester, New 
York, reporter learned that $8,230 in 
“bank holiday” scrip is still in the 
hands of the people of his city. 

The hard cash for its redemption is in 
the vault of the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, awaiting the day—fit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“We can safely say, chief, that efficiency 
in this department is at an all-time peak!” 
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What’s ahead for 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


Diversification, with excellent balance between commercial 
and military orders, highlights The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany’s financial picture. In the commercial field, Martin has 
sold more postwar transports than any other aircraft manu- 
facturer. Leading airlines the world over have purchased 
Martin passenger or cargo planes with other sales to be an- 
nounced. Martin also holds large production and research 
orders from the military services. Other Martin products are 
shown on this page, as are some of the Martin developments 
licensed for manufacture on a royalty basis. Total Martin 


backlog at the end of 1946 was $193,853,286. In the words 
‘of Glenn L. Martin, ‘If you look back over aviation’s 
history, even during the lean years of the early "30's, you will 
find that aviation has been just about the only major industry 
to maintain a marked and steady rate of growth whatever 
the conditions prevailing. Aviation has sufficiently demon- 
strated its value to civilization, its ability to introduce vast 
new areas of the earth to international trade and travel, to 
deserve the full confidence and optimistic effort of all of us.”’ 
Tue GLenn L. Martin Company, BAaLtimore 3, MARYLAND 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MARTIN 1946 FINANCIAL PICTURE 


$37,640,958 
34,853,051 
2,787,907 
1,831,096 


Four quarterly dividends paid in 1946. 
First 1947 quarterly dividend paid March 17, 1947 


Net Sales 

Cost of Sales 

Operating Income 

Federal and State Income Taxes 


Income Credits Net 
Net Income after all charges and 


3,363,013 
193,853,286 


NOW FLYING, the Martin 2-0-2 
will soon enter service on airlines 
the world over. Meanwhile, first 
Martin 3-0-3's are nearing 
completion 


LARGE CONTRACTS have been 
awarded Martin for research on 
guided missiles, electronics, new 
forms of propulsion, other projects. 
Martin holds 223 patents 


RUGGED LIGHTWEIGHT, Martin 
Honeycomb construction material 
combines great strength with light- 
ness. Licensed to U. S. Plywood 


MARTIN GROUND EQUIPMENT for 
handling, servicing and loading 
transports is in use by many leading 
airlines. Licensed for manufacture 


NEW MILITARY CRAFT: For che to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc 


Navy, Martin is building the 
XP4M-1 long-range patrol plane 
(shown above) . . . the JRM Mars 
transports the XPBM-5A, 
world’s largest amphibian . . . the 
AM-1 Mauler dive-torpedo bomber 
For the Army Air Forces, Martin is 
building the XB-48 six-jet bomber. 
For both services, Martin builds 
acrial gun turrets. 


MARTIN PLASTICS: A $3,000,000 
plant soon will begin production of 
Marvinol, versatile new plastic raw 
material 


STRATOVISION . . . the re-broad- 
casting of television and FM pro- 
grams from planes . . . eliminates 
need for costly coaxial cables or 
relay stations. Developed jointly by 
Martin and Westinghouse 


HELICOPTER RESEARCH: Martin 
recently announced purchase of 
Rotawings, Inc., and established a 
division for advanced research in 
rotary wing aircraft 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANKS reduce main- 
tenance and increase dependability 
of aircrafe. Mareng cells are made 
under license by U. S. Rubber Co 
Martin also developed first U. S 
self-sealing fuel ranks for warplanes. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Advonced military 
Aerial gun turrets * Ovtstanding commercial planes for both 
passenger and cargo service * Marvinol resins (Martin Plas- 
tics and Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing 
aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) © Moreng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction 
material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * Stratovision 
aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.) * Aircraft grownd-handling equipment (licensed to 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guord 
the peace and build better living in mony far-reaching fields 


TRAVEL OR SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORT 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 


CAPITAL (PCA) * EASTERN * CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL * UNITED 
NORTHWEST * DELTA * PANAGRA 

CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) * AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 

NACIONAL (CHILE) * MUTUAL * FLYING TIGER 
AIR BORNE CARGO * US * WILLIS 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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gO along with 


your mail! 


L—S— Yes, you go along with your 
mail. Your signature, your thoughts and 
the paper — all three — represent you. 
Make certain that the message backed by 
your signature is conveyed on the finest 
paper. For, like a well-designed package 
inviting reception to its contents, fine 
letterhead paper creates a wholesome re- 
ception . . . enhancing whatever you have 
to say, reflecting your good taste. Hold 
the letters that you sign to the light. See 
if the watermark says “‘all three’ as por- 
trayed below—that’s Fox River's quality 
guarantee for the finest in letterhead 
paper. Ask your printer about Fox River's 
cotton fibre paper for every business need. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 401-E 
South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR’ WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 


Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 


1 COTTON FIBRE 
2 25 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


50 - 75 or 100% 


TON FIBRE CONTENT 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


ever comes—when souvenir collectors, 
“hoarders” and other holders of the 
paper which banks issued as an ex- 
change medium back in 1933, turn it in. 
Fourteen dollars’ worth was redeemed 
in Rochester last year. 

The Rochester bankers ordered $2 
million of the scrip, but four days after 
it was issued the banks were permitted 
to reopen and the holiday currency had 
outlived its usefulness. But apparently 
some people kept theirs. 

“Tf you want to know where some of 
that scrip is,” wrote the reporter, “look 
on the walls of the office of the president 
of the Lincoln-Rochester bank—Ray- 
MOND N. BALL. There are a $1 bill, a 
five, a ten and a twenty, all neatly 
framed for posterity.” 


Good Old Compound Interest 


Comrounn interest has made possible 
fulfillment of the wishes expressed by 
Caroline Masterson 60 years ago. 
When Miss Masterson died in Tarry- 
town, New York, in 1887, reported the 
New York Herald-Tribune, her will 
bequeathed legacies totaling $3,800 to 
a few friends and an additional $1,900 to 
religious organizations. Also, she di- 
rected that a monument, to cost not 
more than $1,000, be erected in the fam- 
ily plot in famous Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery. Her father, buried there, had been 
a sea captain, and Miss Masterson 


| wanted the figure of a ship on the 


marker. 
However, the payment of debts and 


| funeral expenses pulled the estate down 


to $300 which was still on deposit in a 
Tarrytown bank when the executor, 
John A. Todd, died two years later. 

Not long ago the Westchester County 
Savings Bank in Tarrytown notified 
Todd’s granddaughter, Miss Jane A. 
Todd, a former New York State As- 
semblywoman, that the $300 had grown 
to $8,525.29—more than enough to 
carry out the old will’s provisions. Miss 
Todd was appointed administrator of 
the estate and found most of the heirs 
and successors to Miss Masterson’s 
benefactions. 

When Miss Todd inquired about a 
monument, she found that, with the 
ship, it would cost $1,500 today. There 
was enough money in the bank account, 
but the surrogate ruled that Miss Mas- 
terson’s original $1,000 limit still held. 


“‘Charles, You Do It’’ 


Up ro 1898 the Boston Clearing House 
had never handled a check as big as one 


written by CHARLES W. Tobey, noy 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

In that year the Senator from New 
Hampshire was a $4-a-week clerk in the 
Boston office of an international bank. 
ing house. 

Here’s the story, as told by Herpegr 
BRATTER, BANKING representative jn 
Washington: 

“Tt all happened when the firm had 
to draw a check to pay for $3,765,432.76 
worth of securities received from New 
York. No comparable transaction ever 
had passed through that Boston office, 
No one of less rank than the head of the 
office was to write the check in pay- 
ment. With much éclat and Spencerian 
flourishes that officer seized a stub pen 
and applied it with firmness and vigor 
to a blank check. But he couldn’t make 
it on the first try. The figure had too 
many digits to be crowded into the un- 
imaginative space allotted for this pur- 
pose by the printer. 

“Twice again, and with evident an- 
noyance, the boss took new blanks, but 
each time failed in the effort. So, vexed, 
he turned to his $4-a-week amanuensis, 
saying: ‘Charles, you do it.’ 

“Charles sought a fine English pen- 
point, a Jillote 303, wet the pen, puta 
match to it to get rid of the oil, and 
stepping up to the elbow-high desk, 
made a ‘hole in one.’ He is still very 
proud of his accomplishment that day, 
almost 50 years ago.” 


Big Taxes, Small Business 


Bos Hanes, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Commission, got 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Could I have another pad of deposit paper? 
They’re: just dandy for keeping bridge 
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How your Bank can broaden its usefulness 


PUELIC UIMITIES 


e The tremendous expansion program now being it. Our group of Public Utility specialists has had 
undertaken by the public utility industry gives banks years of practical experience in dealing with the 
an excellent opportunity to be of still greater service financial requirements of this industry. Directing this 
to the electric and gas utilities industry and to operation is an executive who has been active in 
natural gas and pipe line companies. the top management of public utility companies 

If your bank needs assistance in this important job, for over thirty years. Their service is at your dis- 


the Irving is exceptionally well-qualified to provide posal. 


Send for our New Leaflet .. . 
“BANKING AIDS TO PUBLIC UTILITIES” 


Describing Irving's special- 
ized facilities, this new leaf- 
let may suggest opportuni- 
ties of mutual advantage. 


IRVING FRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street + New York 15, N.Y. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MONRO-MATIC 


1, remained for Monroe to achieve this 
outstanding engineering triumph —a radically NEW 
full automatic calculating machine whose modern 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing speed 
establish standards of performance heretofore un- 
heard of and introduce unbelievable new economies 
in business figuring. 


Tork 


The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the spaced 
a letterhead; is so light a girl can carry it from des 
to desk. It has instant appeal because of its eas 
operation . . . “Velvet Touch” that never tires .. 
so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. 


These advantages combined with new automati( 
operating features, make the MONRO-MATIC fa 
and away the fastest producer of figures ever offeret 
to business. Now, more than ever, “Operators Wh 
Know Prefer Monroe.” 


See and compare—then decide. Call the nearby 
Monroe-owned branch, or write to Monroe Calculat 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


MACHINES 


BUSINESS 


CALCULATING e ADDING e ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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. Thousands of Banks are Using Monroes— 
Calculators - Adding Machines + Book- 
“keeping Machines - Check Writers 


MONROE ADDING CALCULATORS MONROE BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


for for 
Account Analysis Interest Figuring Bond Customers’ Statements and Ledgers Savings 
Amortization e Dividends on Savings Accounts Accounts e Deposit Proof « Personal Loan 
¢ Financial Statement Analysis ¢ Loan Amorti- Ledgers @ Mortgage Loan Ledgers, Etc. 
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MONROE ADDING MACHINES MONROE CHECK WRITERS & SIGNERS 


for for 


Interior Proof e General Tellers’ Use « Transit Corporation Dividend Checks @ All kinds of 
Department « All Adding and Proof Work, Etc. Check Writing and Signing. 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN ENGINEERS 


ve present to the nation’s bankers 


THE SAFEST + MOST CONVENIENT + MOST DEPENDABLE 
BURGLAR-RESISTIVE NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


THAT THE ART AND SCIENCE OF METALCRAFT 
ENGINEERING HAS EVER PRODUCED .. 


3 GREAT SYSTEMS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


1—The ROTARY. 2—The 
CIRCULAR. 3—The SIM- 
PLEX. Each in its class 
represents the highest 
modern achievement in 
structural integrity com- 
bined with architectural 
adaptability and guaran- 
teed burglar-resistive pro- 
tection. 


H-H-M ROTARY NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Night 
Depositories are designed, 
built and installed to rate 
the highest Night Deposi- 
try Insurance Classifica- 
tion money can buy—Un- 
derwriters’ Certified Bank 
Burglary Class “B”. We 
make no compromise with 
safety. 


ENGINEERING 
COOPERATION 


Herring—Hall—Marvin 
places at your disposal the 
cooperation of a qualified 
Night Depository engineer 
—to assure you every pos- 
sible advantage of con- 
venience and protection. 
This cooperation is availa- 
ble on new construction or 
replacement, as required. 


ORY 


H-H-M CIRCULAR NIGHT DEPOSITORY H-H-M “SIMPLEX” NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


WHY EXPOSE YOUR BANK TO COSTLY PENALTIES? 


The bank burglar is definitely with us again. There were more than twice the number of successful 
bank burglaries in °46 as there were in °45. The attitude that it can’t happen here has cost many 
banks 5-year insurance penalties of 66-2/3% — amounting to thousands of dollars! Why risk such 
embarassment? Why hazard such loss of customer good will? Or such needless dissipation of a good 
bank’s assets? Your H-H-M Night Depository will both protect your bank and assure your stock- 
holders appreciated peace-of-mind. Wire, write or telephone for descriptive literature and prices—today! 


HERRING - HALL- MARVIN SAFE CO. 
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A MINUTE—Continued 


“Here’s your officer’s hen-scratch!” 


aletter after one of his recent talks on 
credit for the “little fellow.”’ The writer, 
living in a North Carolina town (Bob’s 
own state), agreed enthusiastically with 
the banker’s contention that high taxes 
were the chief hurdle for the small busi- 
nessman. 

“Tt has long been my policy,” said 
Mr. HANES’ correspondent, ‘“‘to help 
people starting in business. However, 
because of high taxes, I must stop doing 
this and terminate some of the partner- 
ships which I now have. 

“A business must plow back into the 
operation part of the profits in order to 
grow just as a farmer must plow back 
soil-building crops. Otherwise his land 
would soon produce nothing. The same 
thing is true of a small business. 

“Recently I joined up with a veteran 
ona small scale, investing $5,000. There 
were three of us in the partnership. The 
first year we showed $5,000 profit but it 
was entirely a book figure. Very little 
cash was on hand at the end of the year 
and no profits could be withdrawn be- 
cause the business needed more money 
toget going. However under the present 
income tax setup I’ll have to pay almost 
$1,500 additional tax which I must 
obtain from some other source. 

“Small business simply cannot pay 
taxes out of profits as fast as they ap- 
pear on the books because this would 
put any business on the rocks. Nat- 
ually I am not willing to make any 
further investment in this particular 
partnership. 

“Growth and expansion ofa business is 
4natural process but this is neither rec- 
ognized nor permitted under the present 
system of taxation.” 
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Complete 
correspondent 


With Bank of America as your 
California correspondent, you 
may draw drafts on either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, both 
reserve cities. You may also route 
California items direct to this 
bank’s branches in more than 
300 California cities and towns. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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FIRST CITY 


Buffalo leads the world in flour and feed 
milling ... annually mills over 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat alone. 

The Marine Trust Company has been asso- 
ciated with the industrial development of 
Buffalo since 1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo ’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


SERVICE 


If we give good service we sell of our dollar volume because our 
more banks. If we sell more _ billing to many banks is exceed- 
banks we sell more checks. If we ingly small. Nevertheless, the 
sell more checks we make more figures which follow have great 
profit. If we make more profit significance if you are interested 
we give more value. If we give in service. 

more value we serve more banks. 

Therefore, based upon this simple Avg. No. Banks 

Billed Each Month 
line of reasoning, the number of 

banks we serve each month should 

establish what kind of service 

we render. 


So let’s look at the record. And 
please note that the average 
number of banks we serve each 
month is no indication as to the 
number we serve in the course 
of a year. Nor is it any indication 


Manufacturing Plants at 


UXE NEW YORK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Holiday? 


Tus letter, signed “W.S.,” appeared 
in the “Voice of the People” gj. 
umn of the New York Daily News a fey 
days after the city’s banks had had 
their first Saturday holiday under the 
recently passed state law: 

“T am a bank clerk, so I stayed home 
last Saturday in accordance with the 
new five-day week. 

“So the first thing in the morning my 
wife turned on the radio and [ had 
to listen to four solid hours of singing 
commercials and soap operas. 

“T hope somebody starts a campaign 
to reopen the banks on Saturdays, Pd 
rather work than go through that 
again.” 

Incidentally, a revised list of states 
having the five-day bank week appears 
on page 110. 


““My Legacy”’ 


Tre poem, “My Legacy,” which 
BANKING published in February, has 
been traveling. National Live Stock 
Producer used the inspired verses as its 
Easter editorial; they have also had 
some newspaper publication, and ap- 
peared in the A.B.A. Trust Bulletin to 
which they were originally sent. 

You will recall that the poem, written 
by a woman, bequeathed her eyes so 
that, after her death, a blind person 
might see. She asked her trust company 
to make the lines a part of her will. 

Joun L. Coo.ey 


“L.M.S.T.F., L.M.S.T.F.—Lending Money 
Shows True Friendship—yes, with men who 
know trouble best, it’s money, two to one!” 
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Sounder Value 


CREATED BY 
modern multiple production methods 


God 


The acid test of any home is ‘‘how well does it take 
a mortgage?”’ For mortgages are based on known 
home values appraised over an extended period of 
years. Measured ‘“‘mortgagewise’”’, a quality built 
prefabricated home represents one of the soundest 
loan risks you can make. 

Today’s buyer of a well-planned, well-located pre- 
fabricated home, gets more actual value for his 
dollar. Prefabricated homes produced by PHMI 
members conform to highest government standards, 
are backed by the reputation of each individual 
producer as evidenced by his Certificate of Con- 
formity, are eligible for maximum loans. 


The prefabrication of homes is rapidly becoming 
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PREFAEGRICATED 


one of the nation’s big industries. It can be an im- 
portant source of new business for you. For the 
latest facts on prefabrication ask for a copy of the 
free booklet ‘Modern Homes by Modern Methods”’ 
—together with the names and addresses of PHMI 
members. are 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


1275 SHOREHAM BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OF COURSE YOU CAN 


LOAN MORE MONEY SAFELY! 


Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts provide a 
safe, sure way to expand your loan opportunities 


sare ... Third-party control of collateral 
means safety. Back of Lawrence Field 
Warehouse Receipts are the financial in- 
tegrity, know-how and 33 years experi- 
ence of Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


sure...Seldom do we encounter an 
inventory which, because of inherent 
peculiarities, cannot be handled. While 
every field warehouse is different, the 
principle of field warehousing remains 
the same. That’s why you can safely 
recommend field warehousing in con- 
nection with any business seeking credit 
expansion. You can avoid saying “no!” 
with Lawrence Field Warehousing. 


For 33 years we have been helping 
banks and lending agencies expand 
their loan opportunities. By providing 
a way to use idle dollars in inventories, 
we are contributing to the expansion 
and success of many enterprises. Banks 
and lending agencies are growing with 
them. 


We are prepared to advise 
loan officers contemplating 
inventory financing as an 
extension of their services. § 
Send for your copy of this © 
booklet. 


Phone or write our branch in your territory 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
| N. LaSalle Street 


los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland * Richmond * Charlotte *« 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street 


Chattanooga 


Atlanta * Jacksonville * Orlando ¢ Cincinnati © St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. * Houston 


Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Dallas * Denver * Portland, Ore. * Stockton * 


New Orleans 


| Here’s an Idea 


Tax man who says there are no new 
jokes never reads the Congressional 
Record. 


A cynic maintains that the ship of state 
is one ship that always moves in a fog. 


The Lord will provide, but too many 
persons want it in the style to which 
they have no right to become accus- 
tomed on their own ability. 


“Walk to keep well” the doctors advise, 
An occasional jump in crossing the street 
also helps. 


The proof of will power is continuous 
possession of your tonsils, appendix and 
gall bladder. 


It’s a strange world. We insist on better 
and better trained doctors, preachers and 
teachers, but do nothing about the parents. 


When your doctor calls in a consult- 
ing physician, that’s what the lawyers 
call double jeopardy. 


If there is any question about what to 
do with a cotton surplus, we suggest add- 
ing a foot to our sheets and shirt-tails. 


Whenever we get down in the mouth 


| about swing music, we remember what 


happened to the Swiss bell ringers and 
the zither players. 


The only time prosperity is tough for 
some persons to stand is when it’s the 
other fellow’s. 


We have often wondered how a 
monthly payment is arranged so it 
seems to come every three days. 


One thing about the wartime shirts— 
they didn’t bag at the knees. 


It is said that every person has at 
least one good book in him. Most of the 
time that’s where it should stay. 


The fellows with the white-collar jobs 
can’t always afford to have them laun- 
dered. 


The next time the scientists discover 
one of those comets too small to be seen 
by the naked eye, we suggest they call 
it “Budget Surplus.” 


They may delete the word “ obey” from 
the marriage service, but it’s hard to shake 
off an old habit. 
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N May the Seventh the Barnett 
(3 National Bank celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of its founding by 

W. B. Barnett in 1877. 


The man who founded the little bank 70 
years ago was a man of vision who could 
look well into the future. As a result of this 
vision the bank has grown to its present 
position as a pillar of community strength. 


Bion H. Barnett, son of the founder, and 
present chairman of the board, is still with 


mBAR TT 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 


the bank after 70 years of continuous 
service. 


The fascinating story of the development 
of Jacksonville and the state of Florida is 
linked with the name of the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank through the pages of the his- 
tory of the past 70 years. 


From an original capital of $50,000, the 
bank today has grown to an institution with 
a capital structure in excess of $4,500,000. 
From original deposits at the end of the 
first year of $10,000, deposits have grown 
to $90,000,000 on April 9. 


Member stead | System and Deposit Corporation 
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A Good Defense Against Cite Loss 


Mr. KNOWLES ts assistant treasurer of 
the Citizens Trust Company, Summit, 
New Jersey. 


ECENTLY considerable publicity has 
been given to the increase in hold- 
ups, burglaries, check frauds, etc., 

causing losses to businessmen. Our law 
enforcement authorities are very frank 
to admit that they are deeply concerned 
over the present trend. 

Just what can a bank do in the pres- 
ent circumstances? First of all the bank 
has daily contact with its depositors 
and, consequently, has the opportunity 
of presenting the situation to them and 
suggesting precautions. However, some- 
thing special that focuses the public’s 
attention on conditions appears to be 
the most direct approach. 

At Citizens Trust Company we felt 
that something out of the ordinary 
should be done which would strike the 
public’s imagination and give us the 
opportunity to get the story across 
to our customers in the most ef- 
fective fashion. We were able to enlist 
the aid of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, obtaining one of their 
agents to address a meeting of business- 
men called by the bank and held in the 
bank lobby. The Summit Chamber of 
Commerce then helped publicize the 
event in their bulletin and also fur- 
nished their mailing list. From the 
bank’s own file a list was made of all 
business accounts, and personal letters 
were addressed to those on the two lists. 
Self-addressed cards were enclosed, 
asking each businessman to indicate 
whether he would attend and would 
have any of his employees present. 

We were deeply concerned with the 
customers’ response—whether we would 
have a successful evening or a good pro- 
gram and no audience. As the custom- 
ers’ cards started to come in, our con- 
cern was gradually replaced with some 
degree of hopefulness. On the night of 
the meeting the lobby was jammed to 
capacity. 

Our speaker, Robert J. Griffith, field 
supervisor of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, had the audience in- 
terested throughout his talk. He told 


Mr. Griffith at the merchants’ meeting in 
the bank lobby 
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WILLIAM J. KNOWLES 


of cases of fraud in his personal ex- 
perience and described various methods 
of check frauds. The perpetrator of one 
of these schemes had actually operated 
in Summit. This incident brought the 
problem directly home, since each lis- 
tener could see that he might have been 
the victim instead of some one else. 

The audience learned how people 
interested in defrauding them by dif- 
ferent means make a study of them and 
their habits. These individuals are well 
equipped, according to Mr. Griffith, 
with forged credentials which satisfy 
even the strictest examination. With- 
out question, the audience was im- 
pressed with the stories related by the 
speaker and began to think about the 
problem in terms of its effect upon 
themselves and its seriousness. 

This was the idea behind the whole 
program which we planned for our local- 
ity, for awareness is the greatest defense 
against loss, just as carelessness is its 
greatest aid. To cover another aspect 
of the same problem, we showed a film 
furnished by the United States Secret 
Service, which illustrated the manufac- 
ture of money in U. S. mints and the 


“No thanks. We're just window shopping” 


comparison between genuine and coun- 
terfeit money. 

We feel that our depositors are now 
fully aware of the situation, since they 
have heard it first-hand from an au- 
thority on the subject. We also feel that 
we have made some contribution to the 
solution of the problem, and we urgently 
recommend that other banks do like- 
wise. 
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Bookkeeping Simplified 


with UNIT PLAN DESKS 
at Industrial National Bank —Detroit 


Simplification creates savings in the Unit Bookkeeping Plan now in use at 
Industrial National Bank. Bookkeepers become thoroughly acquainted with 
accounts—take care of more accounts with less fatigue—because they enjoy 
diversified work, handling all operations of sorting, posting and filing. 
“General efficiency of our entire department has increased,” writes N. E. 
Dingerson, Asst. Vice-President. “Each bookkeeper has at her fingertips 
all the material necessary for her complete operation. These units are 
equipped with locks and are fire-resistive to a high degree. We are secure 
in the knowledge that our valuable records are safe at all times.” 
Dollar-saving efficiency—simplified, orderly operation—errors reduced 
toa minimum —and certified fire protection for vital ledgers and cancelled 
checks, 24 hours a day,—these are the results accomplished by the Unit 
Plan. For more facts, write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


THE FIRST Nam?! 
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Is Your 
Organization 


Jammed-up 


Switchboard? 


GET 

Dictograph 

INTERCOMMUNICATION 
THE INDIVIDUALLY-ENGINEERED SYSTEM 


DICTOGRAPH—the _individually-engi- 
neered intercommunication system— 
helps every member of your staff work 
more efficiently! DICTOGRAPH gives 
your staff instant contact with each other 
—without paralyzing the efficiency of your 
organization by jamming up your phone 
board! It relieves them of innumerable, 
time-wasting interruptions, lets them do 
more in less time. 


And, it keeps your executives in full con- 
trol—confidentially. Executive commands 
are transmitted over hand-sets to the in- 
dividual they're intended for. It’s the 
ultimate in intercoms—the system used by 
countless firms both large and small who 
tell us that DICTOGRAPH more than 
pays for itself by the labor-saving econ- 
omies it effects. Send the coupon now and 
see how great an improvement DICTO- 
GRAPH will make in your business. Re- 
member, it’s guaranteed for 10 years! 


Sales and Service in principal cities 
in Canada: Toronto & Montreal 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 4) 
580 Fifth Ave., NewYork 19, N.Y. B-5 
Gentlemen: () Please send me free copy of 
‘‘Meet the Composite President of 10,000 
Major Companies.” 

O I'd like a demonstration. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


Company 
Address 
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‘AROUND: 


"pane through our big front door 
one afternoon a few weeks ago, one 
of our good customers was so startled 
that he rushed to a telephone, called us 
up and asked, “Is your bank being held 
up?” His shock was occasioned by the 
almost motionless figures of all our em- 
ployees seated around the lobby looking 
as if they might be facing a marauder 
with leveled guns. 


Though some were really nearly as 
upset as if a robbery were in progress, 
it was a hold-up of gray matter rather 
than of greenbacks our officers and per- 
sonnel were encountering. During the 
past two months we have all submitted 
to various tests—tests to determine the 
trend of mind, tests to ascertain voca- 
tional leanings, intelligence tests and 
“manipulation” tests to determine 
manual dexterity and coordination. 
These tests, prepared by various out- 
standing universities, have been taken 
under the direction of a former college 
president and psychologist. 

Some employees think they’re fun— 
some groan in despair and claim they 
lose whatever wits they may have when 
faced by the questions. Even the august 
officers of our institution don’t always 
do so well at them. Confronted by prob- 
lems in the multiplication and division 
of fractions, the alibi of one of them 
was, “I could have figured out the rule 
for doing them if I’d taken time to think 
it out, but as long as I have a good cal- 
culating machine, why bother?” 


we 


When the vocational test scores,came 
back, we were surprised to find that 


three-fourths of our feminine employers 
rated an “A” for a successful nurse's 
career—and all of them at least a “R” 
as potential wives. Most of us found we 
were unlikely to attain fame as artists o 
authors; and our officers were deci 
lacking in the qualities desirable for gye. 
cessful professional athletes. 

The “manipulation” test, which one 
of our girls describes as “the sort of 
one they give feeble-minded folks jp 
asylums” (though when she was everip 
one we don’t know) is a high-speed trig] 
during which one removes and replages 
a few dozen wooden blocks from holes 


of corresponding shape and size ina 
specified order. . . . It requires nimble 
fingers and good coordination of mind 
and muscle to do this speedily and ae. 
curately. It’s an especially good try- 
out, we are told, for those using various 
business machines and handing out cash 
during the rush hours. 

All these tests are designed to give the 
bank’s personnel officer an idea of the 
proper niches in which to install various 
employees, particularly new ones, Ap- 
plicants for positions will be tested for 
their strong and weak points and given 
work, when available, which will not 
only bring out their greatest ability, 
with profit to the bank, but which will 
afford them the satisfaction of perform- 
ing the tasks they like best to do. 

Bette S. HAMILTON 


“Congratulations on being elected vice presi 
dent of the bank, Mr. Campbell. I dida’t 


even know you were running! 
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MANOR. 


“|r MANOR, located at Jamaica, 
Long Island, just a few minutes 
distant from the heart of Manhattan, was 
purchased as a country estate by Rufus 
King, statesman and diplomat, in 1805. 
The sprawling gambrel-roofed mansion, 
which was built in 1750, had passed 
through several hands and had been used 
as a country inn prior to Senator King’s 
ownership. Before taking possession, Mr. 
King completely restored the residence 
and surrounded it with an imposing park 
of rare trees and shrubs. It is believed that 
the New Hampshire pine and fir trees, 
which were set out by the Senator, were 
the first of their kind to be planted in this 
section of Long Island. A gigantic oak 
tree standing near the house grew from an 
acorn also planted by the owner in 1805. 

Though Rufus King’s brilliant career 
on the American political scene is chiefly 
identified with the State of New York, he 
was born in Scarborough, Maine; was 
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graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1777; and served as 
aide-de-camp to General Glover 
during General Sullivan’s expe- 
dition to Rhode Island. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1780. In 
1786 he became a resident of 
New York City and soon be- 
came one of his state’s leading 
political figures. With Philip Schuyler he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate by the 
Federalist Party in 1789 and was con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding 
members of that august body. President 
Washington appointed him minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James in 
1796 which post he filled ad- 
mirably during a very difficult 
period until 1803 when he asked 
to be relieved of his duties. For 
the next ten years he retired to 
private life, purchased King 
Manor, and became a country 


FIRE ° 


Rufus King, from an original 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 


gentleman. He was again elected to the 
Senate in 1813, and served yet a fourth 
term in 1820. John Quincy Adams per- 
suaded him to become our Minister to 
Great Britain a second time in 1825, but 
his term lasted only one year because of 
failing health. 

The Rufus King home is now owned by 
the City of New York and is operated as 
a museum of local antiquities under the 
auspices of The King Manor Association. 
This imposing mansion stands today as a 
silent tribute to the builders of Colonial 
America and to an illustrious statesman 
and his equally notable descendants. 


The Library, with bust of Rufus King 
over the mantelpiece, 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 


AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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North of the Border 


creased about 20 percent in the past 

six months under the comparatively 
stable labor conditions which prevailed 
in that period. A further advance is now 
in prospect, subject, of course, to con- 
tinued favorable management-labor 
conditions, as well as to additional sup- 
plies of raw materials from both domes- 
tic and outside sources. 

Extensive surveys have shown that 
substantial increases are projected for 
several products which are in urgent 
demand in the United States. Thus, it is 
planned to step up production of as- 
bestos by 11 percent, gypsum 44 per- 
cent, nickel 28 percent and copper 21 
percent. 

Already the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry has broken new production 
records, the output of newsprint alone 
in the first quarter of the current year 
exceeding that of the like period of 1946 
by nearly 100,000 tons. Most of the 
increase was for the American market. 
This gain actually dates back a year or 
more ago when woodcutting operations 
on a record scale were planned and put 
into effect. There were no newsprint 
mills built, but technical mill improve- 
ments and reconditioning of some old 
equipment were effected. Three of five 
large new wood pulp plants started 
operations in 1946 and the others are 
expected to get into production during 
the next few months. All five will in- 
crease the total yearly capacity of pulp 
by at least 100,000 tons. 
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CANADIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 


This Canadian industry is under great 
strain, as it is besieged from all direc- 
tions for supplies of pulp and paper. It 
has to endeavor to provide newsprint 
for three out of every five pages of news- 
papers published throughout the world, 
and about one-third of all wood pulp, 
for many and diverse purposes, that 
enter international trade channels. 

Canada sells wood pulp and news- 
print to over 70 countries. By far the 
greatest part of her output, about 80 
percent, goes to the United States, 
notwithstanding that higher prices are 
obtainable elsewhere. For example, 
newsprint in certain other countries 
commands as high as $200 per ton, 
against $85-$90 asked by Canadian 
producers in the American market. 

The projected increases in production 
of specified commodities, as well as of 
sundry materials and goods, are based 
partly on new and improved facilities 
added to the Canadian economic system 
last year, involving capital expenditures 
of about $1 billion, mainly for industrial 
purposes. 

New capital expenditures of over $1 
billion are planned this year by indus- 
try, mining, forestry, public utilities 
and trading establishments. These un- 
dertakings, together with recondition- 
ing and maintenance, would require 
expenditures about one-third greater 
than in 1946. The fulfilment of the en- 
tire program, the most ambitious for 
any peacetime year, depends, of course, 
upon adequate labor and material sup- 


Rolls of paper on the dock ready for ship: 

ment from a mill at Powell River, British 

Columbia. This is one Canadian indus: 

that has broken all previous production 
records 


plies, as well as upon thriving economic 
conditions in Canada and abroad. 
Serious economic dislocations might 
upset these investment plans. 

Outside the field covered by this 
investment survey numerous small ep. 
terprises have expansion plans of their 
own and many will be consummated 
with private resources. War veterans 
have, however, found that all cannot 
qualify for capital loans under a new 
Dominion Government Act to assist 
them in business and professional ven- 
tures. This act empowers the commer- 
cial banks to make individual loans up 
to $3,000 to veterans, eligible for war 
gratuities or grants, for the purchase of 
a business, or an interest in a business; 
the purchase or repair of instruments, 
tools or other equipment required for a 
business or profession ; the construction, 
repair or alteration of premises used for 
a business or profession. Bank loans 
under these provisions will carry a 
Dominion Government guarantee for 
10 years of 25 percent up to $1,000,000 
and a further 15 percent on additional 
advances made by any one institution. 
Many veterans, however, have not been 
able to meet one of the government's 
requirements—that they provide one- | 
third of the capital they need—and so 
far new loans of this character have been 
few and far between. 


Export Capacity Doubled 

The greater productivity that will fol- 
low whatever new investment is possi- 
ble in all forms of economic activity will 
also increase Canada’s exporting ¢a- 
pacity, now just about double that of 
pre-war times. But before new produc- 
tive facilities are completed equipment 
imports will rise and for a time will 
perhaps unbalance still further Can- 
ada’s trade with the United States. 
Imports of American machinery for 
reconversion and expansion in Canada 
during 1946 had much to do with her 
trade deficit of over $500 million last 
year. Under normal conditions Canada 
could have purchased a good deal of 
machinery from Britain and Europe, 
and converted her large favorable bal- 
ances outside North America into 
American exchange to cover her trade 
debt to the United States. With large 
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inconvertible sterling balances last year 
she had to draw heavily on her reserves 
of gold and American exchange, $1,667 
million, to settle her adverse account 
with the United States. The remaining 
reserves are, however, quite substantial. 


Indeed, fhey seem sufficient to meet this | 


year’s deficit without restricting essen- 
tial imports. 

The exporting capacity of Canadian 
agriculture is already high and is now 
being utilized to the fullest possible 
extent to meet overseas demands. Pre- 
season crop prospects are favorable and, 
if maintained in the planting and grow- 
ing periods, food exports might be in- 
creased. Strong efforts will be made to 


raise the exportable supplies of meats | 


and dairy products and the program in 
this direction may be aided by lessened 


American buying of Canadian high- | 


grade cattle. This livestock is always in 
demand in the United States owing to 
careful breeding, hardy quality and 
good finish. In 1946 over 70,000 head 
were bought up and shipped to the 
United States, high prices offered by 


American buyers and an acute farm | 


labor shortage being largely responsible 
for this exceptional trade. This year 
American buyers are fewer and their 
offering prices lower, so Canadian farm- 
ers will probably maintain, and may 
even enlarge, their cattle herds. 


Economic Controls 
Canadian legislative measures to ex- 


tend post-war economic controls have 
proved to be quite as contentious as was 


predicted in last month’s BANKING. All | 


remaining control powers were con- 


| solidated by the Dominion Government | 
into an omnibus bill, which was pre- | 
sented to Parliament before the expiry, | 


on March 31, of the act permitting their 


operation. This bill provoked so much | 


opposition that the government had to 
tush through a temporary extension, 
until May 15, of its powers under the 
act. The attack on the new bill, though 
led by the major opposition party, Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives, was strongly 
reinforced by the unqualified criticism 
of one of the government’s own fol- 
lowers, a leading Liberal and a former 
cabinet minister. The debate against the 
bill stressed the dangers of perpetuating 
war-time bureaucracy. Strong objec- 
tions were also voiced to the procedure 
of consolidating all remaining. controls 
m one bill so as to prévent debate on 


ahy separate measure, desirableor un- | 


desirable in the eyes of the opposition. 
The government spokesmen claimed 
the bill was to afford only necessary 
controls for the remaindé}#f the recon- 
Version period, and that it need not 
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WHAT IT TAKES 


TO BE 
“THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER” 


The 48th Annual Report of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, recently released, presents an accurate financial pic- 
ture of our operations for the year 1946. But there is another 
way to show what it takes to be The Greatest Name in Rubber. 


It Takes People 72,300 men and women... directly employed 


by Goodyear in the United States and abroad... 
not including thousands of Goodyear retailers or 
the countless employees on the payrolls of our 


suppliers, distributors, shippers, etc. 


It Takes Research ... Goodyear maintains one of 
the best staffed and equipped industrial laboratories in 
the world, for constant product improvements, and to 
create new products of rubber, synthetics and plastics. 


It Takes Plants, Machinery and Equipment ... Goodyear 


now has 44 factories, mills and plantations in 13 
= states of the U. S. and in 21 foreign countries. 


It Takes Raw Materials . .. supplied by com- , > 
panies spread literally around the world; this, in ad- ‘SS a 


dition to Goodyear’s own sources. 


It Takes Money. . . $265,392,366 invested in physical properties, 

as of December 31, 1946. $173,575,000 for annual payrolls, to pro- 

vide Goodyear employees with the highest average 

lemme hourly wages in the 48 years of Goodyear progress. 

Sy $174,500,000 for working capital, to finance ex- 
panding production, distribution and sales. 


It Takes Confidence . . . by 54,539 shareholders in 48 
states and foreign countries .. .confidence by the public, who 
have long recognized Goodyear as ‘““The Greatest Name 
in Rubber” and who, for over a quarter of a century, have 
bought more Goodyear tires than any other kind. 


It Takes Management... progressive management... with the 


foresight to create new products and to develop new 
> markets .. . yet always protecting the quality that has 


meant Goodyear for nearly half a century. 


Above all, it takes an Ideal . . . “To make Goodyear 
products better today than they were yesterday, better tomorrow than 
they are today.” That ideal has dominated everything Goodyear has done 
for 48 years... and will continue to do so. That ideal has made Goodyear 
the world’s leading rubber company. We believe it will keep it so. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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SAFE, CLEAN, 


LOW COST STORAGE 


of Business Records! 


Your business records are always safe, clean. 
orderly and easy to find in Liberty Storage 
Boxes. Makes no difference how long your 
records are kept—thousands of Liberty 
Boxes are still in use after 25 years! That 
makes letter size Liberty Storage Boxes cost 
less than 6¢ a year. 

Strong and rugged, these boxes have a 
patented closure which opens and shuts 
instantly, making records available the 
minute you want them. They withstand 
abuse and will stack safely to any height. 
Contents cannot spill if box is dropped. 
Gummed perforated title strips are furnished 
for labeling and indexing. 

Best of all, Liberty Boxes are stocked by 
commercial stationers everywhere for quick 
delivery. Specify Liberty Boxes for eco- 


nomical, efficient record storage filing. 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK RECORD STORAGE SINCE 1918 


93 STOCK SIZES 


Savings Deposit 
Slips 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, 


This 
is our 
territory 


Serving an area larger than the 
U.S.A. the Bank of New South 
Wales offers unrivalled correspond- 
ent service through a network of 
ever 650 branches and agencies in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FiJl. 
PAPUA and NEW GUINEA. 


Enquiries about trade, investment or 
travel opportunities in any of these 
countries are invited. 


Consult ond use 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydaey, Austrelic. 


ILLINOIS 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


securities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
mean full enforcement if economic cop. 
ditions continued their present fayora- 
ble course. As demonstrations of jts 
flexible policy, the government discon. 
tinued formal meat rationing and made 
its third major move in price decontrol, 
This latter step freed a long list of 
products, notably automobiles, fuels 
and woollen goods, for the open market, 
The distribution of meat is, however, to 
continue under official directives and 
price ceilings are retained on most basic 
materials, such as steel. Price decontrol 
has now gone so far that the administra- 
tor, Donald Gordon, has found it possi- 
ble to relinquish this post (one he held 
from the inception of price control in 
1941) and resume his duties as deputy 
governor of The Bank of Canada. 

A measure for continued control of 
uranium and other atomic elements is 
not likely to be opposed. A government 
commission, headed by General Mc- 
Naughton (the scientific soldier who 
commanded Canada’s army throughout 
most of the war) and including a highly- 
qualified mining engineer who was the 
well and favorably known Canadian 
representative in Washington on the 
war-time Combined Production and 
Resources Board, is to assume complete 
direction of the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of all these danger- 
ous materials. Strict precautions, even 
to the screening of government em- 
ployees, against espionage are to be 
instituted. 


WORLD BANK 
Chauncey G. Parker, Jr., Wash- 
ington investment banker, has 
been appointed director of the Ad- 
ministrative Department of the 

World Bank 


BANKING 
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BANKING FOR BANKERS... The highly specialized 
services rendered to our correspondents are the result of 
many years of experience in working closely with the 


nation’s leading banks. At Bankers Trust Company, each 


correspondent relationship is under the personal supervi- 
sion of an officer well acquainted with the section of the 
country in which the correspondent bank is located . . . You 
are cordially invited to discuss your requirements with us 


at your convenience. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
GOES BY TRAIN 


“It's a nice feeling to know 
that you'll be sleeping comfort- 
ably tonight—just as though 
you were home. And you certainly can use a good rest.” 
* * 
Comfort—rest—relaxation, that's what train travel gives you. 
Ask about Union Pacific service to and from California, 
the Pacific Northwest, Colorado, 


and other western regions. 


For dependable transportation 


Se Specifie-say 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE AND THE Challengocd 
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The World Bank 


} 


to market. 


These countries are the first applicants, whose needs will receive close scrutiny 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. LAWRENCE, a well known writer and economist, is vice- 
president of the Empire Trust Company, New York City. He 
has contributed a number of articles to BANKING as well as to 
other publications and is the author of several books. He has been 
om the faculties of both Princeton and New York Universities. 


ing to lend — and borrow — money. Its complete and 

awkward title, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, has been sensibly condensed in 
common usage to the World Bank. In the character of its 
ownership, its organization, the limitations on its lending 
power, the nature of its capital, its prospective clientele, its 
genesis and the very auspices under which it begins its 
practical life the bank sets a new pattern. 

If the public.has only a dim grasp of the character and 
functions of the World Bank, it is unquestionably due to the 
confusing multiplicity of governmentally sponsored financial 
institutions which for one purpose or another have taken 
their place on the banking front of America during the past 
decade and a half. When Congress, as confused as the public, 
recently examined this maze of federal corporations, it found 
more than a hundred of these entities disposing of assets 
exeeeding $30 billion, enjoying in many instances an auton- 
omy which left Congress gasping. Where many of these 
institutions were born in calculated obscurity and flourished 
clandestinely in areas beyond the public view, the World 
Bank was conceived and born under a glare of publicity 
which was as universal as it was merciless. 

The World Bank is a rational attempt to anticipate the 
problems of world reconstruction which the victors knew 
Mould confront them after the war. Preliminary work was 
| by an inside group in the Treasury shortly after the 
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the nation’s capital a bank of novel character is prepar- 


war began. By 1942 tentative plans had been sufficiently 
crystallized to win the approval of the President, and discus- 
sions began with the principal prospective partners in the 
venture. The English and Canadians submitted their own 
plans and in July 1944, at Bretton Woods, 44 delegations 
placed their approval on a final draft. The articles of agree- 
ment were incorporated in an act of Congress the following 
year and in March 1946 the first meeting of the Board of 
Governors took place in Savannah. 


Far-Sighted Realism 


If the idea of a World Bank was first promoted by a group 
of New Deal idealists, their creature is now in the hands of 
thoroughly practical banking executives who have no inten- 
tion of dissipating its assets in questionable attempts to 
bring culture to the Hindus or vitamins to the Chinese. The 
apparent conflict between the ideal and the practical was in 
the mind of Eugene Meyer, the bank’s first president, when 
he said: “‘. .. a-keen sense of reality seems to be the soundest 
basis for idealism, tolerance and mutual sympathy. It is no 
derogation of the human spirit to say that we have pro- 
gressed toward good working relations because we know by 
experience that international credit and finance cannot 
function without them.” 

It is this far-sighted concept of idealism animating both 
the founders and the present leadership which must be 
understood if we are to appreciate the structure of the bank 
and the policies of the management. For the World Bank 
represents a cooperative attempt to promote world revival 
on the theory that prosperity is indivisible, that economic 
desolation and chronic slum areas are contagious, that to help 
our neighbors is a very practical way of helping ourselves. 

The bank is an unusual institution for a number of reasons. 
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In the first place the owners are all sovereign common- 
wealths. Similarly, the borrowers are sovereigns or have the 
endorsement of their governments. Loans are made only to 
borrowers who are currently unable to borrow elsewhere on 
reasonable terms. The capital of the bank must be main- 
tained at its original gold equivalent and total loans of the 
bank may never exceed the capital. It operates with a cos- 
mopolitan board of directors, all of whom are full-time 
employees of the bank, whose salaries, together with the 
salaries of all other employees, are on a “net after tax” 
basis. Unlike most other lending institutions sponsored by 
the Government, the World Bank does not begin operations 
with an over-all appropriation by Congress to be used in 
making loans. Although it has substantial capital and the 
articles of agreement do not prohibit the use of this capital 
in making loans, it is the investment market which will be 
asked to provide the funds with which loans are made. 
Since the debentures of the World Bank will be offered for 
the first time probably before Summer and since the invest- 
ment community knows so little about the character of these 
securities, they are an item of legitimate current curiosity. 
These debentures will be the obligations of the bank and will 
not bear the endorsement either openly or implied of the 
United States Government or of any other government. 
They will have to be appraised on their merits in precisely 
the same manner and in accordance with the same criteria 
used in analyzing any other securities. How good will these 
debentures be? By “good” the investment community means 
primarily their safety, it being taken for granted that they 
must show a yield that meets competition in a free market. 


Unusual Safeguards 


While the articles of agreement give the management an 
extraordinary latitude in making loans and, in fact, make 
mandatory the condition that the borrower cannot get ac- 
commodation elsewhere on reasonable terms, this latitude 
and condition are matched by extraordinary safeguards. 

Consider first the capital of the bank. Like any other 
lending institution this capital is the hostage which the 
owners pledge for the prudent conduct of the institution. 
If the management makes mistakes and loans are not repaid, 
the loss falls initially, as in any other banking business, upon 
the capital. This capital is the margin of the owner, the 
factor of safety which the debenture buyer — the real lender 
of the funds — looks to for the protection of his investment. 
The articles of agreement are specific: “The total amount 
outstanding of guarantees, participations in loans and direct 
loans made by the bank shall not be increased at any time, 
if by such increase the total would exceed 100 percent of the 
unimpaired capital, reserves and surplus of the bank.” 

Every banker will recognize this at once as an extraordi- 
nary provision. The commercial banks of the United States 
on June 30, 1946, had total deposits of $140.6 billion and 
capital funds of $9.068 billion, a ratio of liabilities to capital 
of 15.6 to 1. To be sure, the commercial banks carried in their 
portfolios at the time $82.9 billion in government securities 
which are a complete offset for an equal amount of liabilities. 
A true liability-capital ratio for these banks would be 6.3 to 1. 
On the other hand, many of the assets of the World Bank will 
be the obligations of governments, whose credit ratings are 
high, which might conceivably be used in the same fashion to 
offset the debentures of the bank. Whatever qualifications of 
this kind may ultimately be applied, the fact is that this 
institution has an extraordinary safety factor —if the 
capital is accepted at its face value. 
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Owners of the World Bank 


This raises a fundamental question regarding the value of 
the capital subscriptions made by the stockholders of the 
bank. At the time of the Bretton Woods Conference it was 
expected that 44 nations would become members of the 
bank, that these charter stockholders, plus others which 
might subsequently become eligible to join, would subscribe 
for 100,000 shares of $100,000 par value, making a total 
capital of $10 billion. Russia has so far elected not to join 
the fund which, in view of that nation’s persistent intransi- 
gence, may be regarded as a fortunate circumstance. 

The bank now has a subscribed capital of approximately 
$8 billion. Of this, the United States contributes $3,175 
million, Canada $325 million and the United Kingdom 
$1,300 million, or a total of $4,800 million. These countries, 
in relation to the general level of national credit under the 
disturbed conditions of the postwar period, enjoy excellent 
rating. They account for 60 percent of the total subscribed 
capital. Since all the stockholders have already paid in 15 
percent of their capital and will have paid in an additional 
5 percent before the end of May, it is impossible to assume 
total failure of subscriptions for all stockholders other than 
the three mentioned. Assuming, however, that the remaining 
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Amount Sudscribed 
Dominican Republic.................. 2,000,000 
: Republic of the Philippines............ 15,000,000 exec 
Union of South Africa................. 100,000,000 is j 
United Kingdom.....................  1,300,000,000 pur] 
United States....:...................  3,175,000,000 helr 
can 
nan 
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First Applications for Loans 
(no loans have yet been granted) 
$40,000,000 


Greece—application will be made but has not yet been 
received. 


stockholders refuse or are unable to make any additional 
subscriptions when called upon in the future, such failure 
would impair the approximate initial total of $8 billion by 
$2,560 million, leaving a “hard core” of $5,440 million. 
Assuming a complete utilization of lending authority, i.e., $8 
billion, this provides a capital-liability ratio of 1 to 1.47. 


Danger of Depreciation 


In appraising the value of capital safeguards, the prospec- 
tive buyer of the bank’s debentures will assay the risk of 
currency depreciation and the effect this may have on the 
value of unpaid capital as well as on loans which the bank 
has made. It need hardly be said that the founders of the 
bank were keenly alive to this danger and provided careful 
hedges. With respect to both unpaid balances of capital sub- 
scriptions and outstanding balances of loans, the board of 
executive directors has the right to demand payments on the 
basis of the American dollar’s gold value as of July 1944: An 
additional hedge is the International Monetary Fund, which 
is in effect a $7.6 billion stabilization fund whose primary 
purpose is to minimize the fluctuations in exchange rates and 
help member nations maintain stable currency values. This 
fund commenced operations on March 1, 1947. 

To be sure, the most careful plans of men and institutions 
cannot compensate for lack of self-discipline. The mainte- 
nance of fiscal stability and currency integrity are primarily 


problems of economic: self-discipline. No scheme can be de- 
vised which will protect a nation from the consequences of 
willful financial indulgence. The recent domestic experience 
of this country is sufficiently vivid to deprive this statement 
of any smug virtue. It is, therefore, hardly realistic to as- 
sume that the only “sound” capital in the structure of the 
International Bank is American, with the Canadian and 
British contributions granted a doubtful admission to this 
self-assumed probity. 

The capital of a bank is its last line of defense. The owners 
obviously do not contribute capital in the expectation that 
this last line will have to be tested. Certainly they do not 
conduct the business of the bank in such a fashion that this 
ultimate defense will be penetrated or destroyed. Every 
effort is made to manage the business of the bank in such a 
way that this final test will be avoided. In fact, the owners 
expect not only that their capital will not be impaired but 
that the business of the bank will be conducted with profit, 
that earnings will permit a current return on the investment 
and in addition provide for a continuing accretion to the 
capital fund. The owners of the World Bank are no exception 
to these rules. They do not expect their capital to be con- 
sumed in the operation of the bank. Nor does the manage- 
ment, recruited from successful, hard-headed bankers, expect 
to preside over the liquidation of an institution for which 
they have assumed responsibility. 


First Line of Defense 


The first defense of the World Bank, as of any other lend- 
ing institution, is the character of the loans which it makes. 
The conditions under which loans may be made, participa- 
tions undertaken and guarantees granted are carefully 
defined in the articles of agreement: 

When the member itself is not the borrower, it, the central 
bank or some other agency acceptable to the bank, must 
guarantee the principal and service the loan. 

The bank is satisfied the applicant cannot under current 
market conditions get his money elsewhere on reasonable 
terms. 

A competent committee of the bank has submitted a writ- 
ten report approving the loan. The procedure here is arms- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Scenes from two countries which have applied for World Bank loans. At the left, repairs are being made to an 

Amsterdam airport, one of the countless Dutch commercial facilities destroyed partly or totally in the war. At the 

right, a segment of one of Denmark’s chief sources of income, the food industry, is doing its bit for the country’s 
recovery from “protective” occupation by the Nazis 


BRITISH COMBINE 
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$10 Million Worth of Bond 
Advertising 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


and the announcer is saying: “Save the easy, automatic 
way with U.S. Savings Bonds. Buy where you work, buy 
where you bank.” 

You pick up the paper, and there’s an ad sponsored by a 
big merchant (or perhaps one of the little fellows) suggesting 
that you “Save the easy, automatic way. . . .” 

On the trip to the bank a sign on the bus picks up the 
theme. Or maybe it’s in the trolley car, on a big billboard 
along the road, a store window poster. 

And when you settle down in the evening (after reading 
the same message in the afternoon paper or your favorite 
magazine), like as not you’ll run into a galactic “Guest Star” 
broadcast, with Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and 
Molly, Red Skelton, as super-salesmen for Uncle Sam. 

“Super” is the word for the promotion that is to support 
the Treasury’s “ Bond-a-Month” campaign during June and 
July. Behind it is the country’s best and highest paid adver- 
tising talent—talent which is getting not one red cent for its 
services in this nationwide program. 

Bankers are familiar, in broad outline, with the new auto- 
matic plan for selling U.S. Savings Bonds to bank depositors, 
particularly owners of checking accounts. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder has asked all banks to cooperate 
in persuading these customers to authorize monthly account 
deductions for the purchase of E, F and G bonds. 

The banks are ready—but they’ll need some help. And 
they’re going to get $10 million worth! 

Sometime before June 1 the executive officer of every bank 
in the country will find on his desk a big envelope. In it will 
be newspaper ads of varying sizes, good-looking posters, 


| T’s June 1947. You turn on the radio for the morning news 


mailing pieces, booklets. All of them will say: “Save the easy, 
automatic way with U.S. Savings Bonds. Buy where you 
work, buy where you bank.” They’ll say it with pictures, 
with smooth, persuasive copy, with simple exposition of how 
Americans can help themselves to a secure future and their 
Government to a broader distribution of its debt. 


B ACK of this gigantic sales campaign is an unusual organiza- 
tion, the Advertising Council. It’s composed of national and 
local advertisers, owners of advertising mediums, and adver- 
tising agencies, joined together as a non-profit public service 
project, which is using advertising “in the public interest just 
as effectively as it is being used in private interests.” 

The Council itself gets little publicity; it works quietly, 
almost anonymously. But it speaks with a voice that reaches, 
in one way or another, virtually every American ear. The 
value of the advertising space and time contributed to its 
campaigns by American business during 1946 is estimated 
at $100 million. 

The seven War Loan drives, the Victory Loan and Payroll 
Savings plans had the benefit of the Council’s highly skilled 
resources. So did salvage, Army nurse recruiting, V-Mail, 
Victory gardening, home canning, the Red Cross, and a 
couple of dozen others. Remember those wartime campaigns? 
The Council, through its cooperating agents, furnished the 
power that mustered public opinion behind them. Advertis- 
ing men wrote the messages and American business gave the 
space that carried them home. 

Peacetime 1947 finds the Council campaigning on behalf 
of such diverse public service enterprises as the creation of a 
better understanding of atomic energy, the continuing need 


This message to Americans 
will appear on 3,000 big bill- 
boards and on 70,000 street- 
car, bus and train cards during 
the June-July “Bond-a- 
Month” campaign 
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for saving fats, forest fire prevention, soil conservation, 
veterans’ insurance, accident prevention, teachers’ prestige, 
the Red Cross again—and Savings Bonds. 

“The finest creative brains in the country,” says T. S. 
Repplier, Council president, “have devoted themselves with 
enthusiasm to these problems. Only one thing has been miss, 
ing. That is the usual agency 15 percent commission.” 


Awp now the Council takes up the “ Bond-a-Month” cam- 
paign. Mr. Repplier is very enthusiastic. Listen to him: 

“Anyone who still doubts that promotion sells bonds had 
better take another look. In my whole advertising experience 
| have never seen a product respond more sensitively to 
promotion. To this I should add that neither have I seen a 
product backed by such a volume of advertising, nor do I 
ever expect to see one. This phenomenon is something which 
could only happen in America where, thank God, business- 
men still have a concern for the national welfare and the 
soundness of their country’s financial structure.” 

In discussing the scope of the advertising campaign behind 
the June-July bond campaign Mr. Repplier borrows a 
Hollywood term. 

“Tt is,” he says, “super-colossal.”’ 

Take radio, for instance. Through the programs of indi- 
vidual stations and the great network shows, 1,126 stations 
have ordered the new Savings Bond transcribed “Guest 
Star” series. These are 15-minute records made by the na- 
tion’s top talent and keyed to “‘Save the easy, automatic way 
with U.S. Savings Bonds. Buy where you work, buy where 
you bank.” 

Also, a series of 30 short announcements is being sent to 
the stations for broadcast at frequent intervals during June 
and July. Short dramatic portrayals of professional men and 
other self-employed persons—prospects as bond buyers—are 
being transcribed and sent to stations requesting them. 

Then there are the big commercial shows. 

“No amount of money can buy time on these shows,” says 
Mr. Repplier. “The advertisers have spent thousands of 
dollars, and in most cases years, to build their huge audi- 
ences. They represent to the advertiser a franchise which is 
priceless. 


There wasn’t room to reproduce the copy under this sample ad, but 
it tells how to buy U.S. Savings Bonds “regularly, automatically, 
even though you're not on a payroll,” by using the checking account 
debit plan. And the asterisk carries the reader to this reminder (not 
shown in our reproduction): “also merchants, clergymen, house- 
wives and anyone who has a personal checking account” 


law indian chit te 
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This chart, prepared by the Advertising Council, shows how the 
sale of Savings Bonds is stimulated during campaigns. The two 
shaded columns measure sales during periods of special promotion 


“Yet during this campaign extensive Savings Bond mes- 
sages will appear on network shows. How is this possible? Jt 
is possible because the Advertising Council has secured an 
agreement from virtually all network advertisers to carry a 
message, allocated by the Council, every sixth time each 
show is on the air. To give you some idea of the volume of 
this plan, it reaches the staggering total of 300 million 
listener-impressions each week—a listener impression being 
one message heard once by one listener. 

“This radio plan is literally a powerhouse. It was a key 
part of the system which made possible hundreds of success- 
ful war projects—the salvage of fats, paper and scrap, the 
recruitment of nurses, WACS, WAVES, etc. And it continues 
to serve the public in peacetime. 

“The plan delivered to the Savings Bond project last year 
a grand total of 1,833,885,000 listener-impressions—the 
largest number ever delivered to any of the 36 public service 
programs carried by the Advertising Council.” 

But radio is just a start. Three thousand large highway 
posters are donated to the Council each month by that 
branch of the advertising business, and in June these will 
carry Savings Bond copy. Two thousand more will be dis- 
tributed for sponsorship by firms and individuals. 

The title of this huge 24-sheet poster is “Save the Easy, 
Automatic Way with U.S. Savings Bonds.” The same 
message will appear on 70,000 four-color bus and streetcar 
cards, the space being donated by the transportation ad- 
vertising industry to the Councit. 

The magazine campaign will be the largest in America’s 
history. In this pool are 1,100 periodicals with a total circu- 
lation of 126 million. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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The Chemistry of Dreams 


By J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


od Why does a man push 
‘ them across the counter 
A dollar, a half, a quarter, dimes, According to a long-established cus- dt tts Gevetiie Seat 
nickels and pennies are various forms om, these substances sometimes find 
of chemical substances. their way into a savings account. 


Is he seeking a certain amount of 
Is he constructing a growing interest, compounded semi-annu- 


figure in his pass book? Is he asking the marble, the steel, the ( 


stone, the wood and the people in the 
bank to keep his coins and dollars safe? 


He is . . . but, somewhere along the line, 
money in the bank becomes the alchemist 
that transmutes the sweat of a man’s brow 
into the realization of his fondest dreams. Pennies become pipes. Nickels become nails. 
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Transmutation makes music out of 
two-bit pieces. 


as 


. @ trousseau for a girl, 


ars become vacation trips by 
and train and plane and ship, 


Until the process of nuclear fission 
can be controlled to produce ever- 


Money is simply a medium of ex- lasting happiness for everyone ... 


change, but it can make dreams come 


true when the formula is right. 
+». and gossamer and guaranty 


fora golden wedding. 
Vey, 


‘BANK SAVINGS CONSISTENT. DREAMS 
your bank will be STOMER ACCOUNT 


“Cry 


ment— 
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= place of consumer credit in our national economy 

and the wisdom of subjecting it to controls such as Regu- 

lation W were topics that received a thorough going 

over at a conference sponsored recently by the Wharton 

School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

At BANKING’s presstime, papers from only two of the 
speakers were available for publication. On this page ap- 
pears a report on the address delivered by Raymond J. 
Saulnier, associate professor of economics, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York. On the following page is 
the text of the talk by Kenton R. Cravens. 


Dz. SAULNIER said, in appraising the “Significance of 
Financing Consumer Durable Goods in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Stability,” that whatever indirect effects consumer 
credit may have on economic stability, they occur over a 
long period and are mixed with the indirect effects of many 
other factors originating in earlier periods. He could find 
little evidence to support the view that consumer credit 
initiates turns in the economy; consumer credit has tended 
to follow the turns instead of leading them. 

According to Dr. Saulnier, income is the primary factor 
determining the demand for instalment credit, especially the 
income left after taxes and basic living expenses have been 
met. Any changes in consumer income are reflected most 
drastically in this “net” income, since taxes and living ex- 
penses always come first. Thus consumer credit depends on 
the most variable segment of national income. On the other 
hand, while the amount of consumer credit in any case is 
determined primarily by consumer income, consumer credit 
is only one of numerous factors that influence income. 

Other conditions that Dr. Saulnier mentioned which must 
be taken into account in explaining changes in the amount 
of credit used include the ever wider acceptance of consumer 
credit by the consumer. This produces a long-term upward 
trend in instalment credit outstanding, even when income 
remains stable. 

There is some reason to believe that consumer credit substi- 
tutes for, rather than adds to, other types of credit, says Dr. 
Saulnier. For one thing, companies using consumer credit 
to finance their goods are generally less dependent on banks 
for short-term loans. And only when consumer resources are 
fully, or almost fully, utilized does a rise in consumer credit 
cause a rise in prices. Both of these factors lessen the im- 
portance of consumer credit as an expansionary or inflation- 
ary factor. If it plays any role at all, it carries along an ex- 
pansion which other forces have started. Consumer credit, in 
Dr. Saulnier’s opinion, is not a significant governor of 
economic conditions. 

Consumer credit is only one of many factors affecting the 
over-all level of employment and income, and is a relatively 
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We Had Depressions Before Consumer Credit 


minor one. The level of employment is determined by many 
factors, among them: the federal budget ; the amount of taxes 
collected, and what’s more, the way in which those taxes ar 
collected and the effect it has upon investment in business: 
the amount of government expenditures and their relation 
to revenues, and the way they are funneled into the economic 
system; the relationship between the level of wages and 
prices; policy on foreign investment, and whether we make 
substantial loans abroad. 

Let us not overestimate the size of the job consumer credi 
controls could do in stabilizing the economy. We had de pression; 
long before we had consumer credit, Dr. Saulnier reminded. 
Suppose, for instance, that we had a choice between fiscal 
controls, wage-price controls, control over international 
investment, and consumer credit control. Which would we 
take? Among all of these, consumer credit control is rela- 
tively minor and should not be seized upon merely because 
it is the only control offered, urged Dr. Saulnier in effect, 
without gauging properly just what part of the whole job it 
would do. 


Porcuasers use the instalment payment device in order to 
smooth their expenditure flows into rough conformity with 
their income flows, Dr. Saulnier said in summing up his 
paper. The amount of consumer credit in use is determined 
primarily by the level of consumer income after taxes and 
basic living expenses are deducted, with some tendency to 
rise as its acceptance becomes broader and facilities become 
more readily available. While consumer credit is but one of 
many factors affecting national income, national income has 
a decisive effect on the amount of consumer credit in use. 

Only when credit expansion is general and when it involves 
access to the banking system is it likely that its expansive effect 
will be felt, Dr. Saulnier believes. 

Other speakers at the conference included: Alfred H. Wil- 
liams, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia (con- 
ference chairman); S. Morris Livingston, acting chief, Eco- 
nomic Programs Division, Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, Washington—‘Growing Im- 
portance of Durable Consumer Goods in American Econ- 
omy”; and Carl E. Parry, director, division of security loans, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington— 
“Control of Credit for Financing Consumption of Durable 
Consumer Goods: The Basic Issues.” Panel members 1- 
cluded (in addition to Mr. Cravens): Kenneth Richmond, 
vice-president and treasurer, Abraham and Straus (de- 
partment store), Brooklyn, New York; Clarence E. Wol- 
finger, credit manager, Lit Brothers (department store), 
Philadelphia; Alfred C. Thompson, consultant, distribution 
and management, New York; and William H. Baldwin, vice- 


president, General Motors Acceptance Corporation, New 
York. 
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Many a Hurdle 
in Consumer Credit Control 


KENTON R. 


Mr. CRAVENS is vice-president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri, and a member of the 
Credit Policy Commission, American Bankers Association. As 
a panel member he addressed the conference on “Control of 
Consumer Credit” of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. A distinguished group 
of educators, bankers and business leaders participated in the 
discussion, held in Philadelphia in the university auditorium. 
Following is the text of Mr. CRAVENS’ paper. 


credit might ideologically produce highly beneficial 

results, we are faced, it seems to me, with only two real 
questions: First : “ Will it work?” And second: “If it will, is it 
worth the price?’”’ My whole case against the regulation of 
consumer credit is based on my firm belief that the answer to 
each question is an unequivocal “No!” 

To be effective selective credit control must operate both 
in times of boom and depression. I submit that in a boom 
period it would be literally impossible to police the regula- 
tion of terms when you are dealing with hundreds of thou- 
sands of vendors, lenders, and credit agencies of all types and 
descriptions. Even during the war when there were literally 
no goods to sell and there existed virtually no demand for 
credit, regulation worked only because of the sincere and 
loyal desire on the part of most of our people to cooperate 
with their government in its war measures. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible for the Federal Reserve or for any other 
governmental agency to enforce the contraction of consumer 
credit without the use of a vast Gestapo if the people resisted. 


fs: if it were true that the selective control of consumer 


“It’s an emergency 
—all the household 
appliances and 
other things I 
ordered during the 
shortages showed 
up at once!” 
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CRAVENS 


Our experience with the enforcement of our prohibition laws 
during the 20’s, or more recently with the OPA black mar- 
kets, gives full support, I believe, to this conclusion. 

On the other hand, what is the problem of consumer credit 
control in a period of depression? Basically it is to encourage 
or compel the extension of terms and the liberalization of 
down payments. How is any government agency going to 
force a private citizen, firm or corporation to extend credit 
against its will? In the absence of a totalitarian government 
the only inducement would be through government subsidies 
or guarantees. In effect it would be necessary to substitute 
the government as lender, guarantor, or what have you. 


Ler us assume, however, that some way or somehow con- 
sumer credit control could be made to work within the 
framework of our American form of government. What are 
its implications? Credit is the nerve center of all private 
enterprise and the shortest cut to a socialistic state is through 
control of the nation’s credit. Under purely quantitative 
controls it is impossible to take over or dictate to individual 
private enterprise. But if we subscribe to the theory of selec- 
tive or qualitative controls which prescribe the use to which 
credit is put, then we are delegating to those administering 
the controls the power completely to dominate private enter- 
prise. 

If, for example, we agree that the principle of regulation of 
consumer credit is right, then I do not see how we can say 
that the principle of control of production credit is wrong. 
Subscribing to the theory of selective controls means that 
you are delegating to bureaucrats and politicians complete 
power over business, giving agencies carte blanche as to whom 
and for what and for how long they may extend credit. 

Such power is too great to delegate to anyone or any group 
or any government. It is incompatible with the philosophy 
upon which this country was founded and developed to be 
the greatest nation in the world today, and those who seek 
such power should realize its implications and responsi- 
bilities. 

Certainly the record of the use of the credit controls 
previously available to our central bankers—changes in the 
discount rate, power to change required reserves, open 
market operations—is not such as to warrant too great 
hopes on our part as to their accomplishments in the future 
with the proposed new credit tools, as witness the period of 
the late Twenties and the 1937 episode. 


W HILE I am sympathetic to the ideas and objectives of 
selective credit control, I am opposed to it both in principle 
and in practice. For the reasons I have given I think such 
regulation would be bad for business, bad for banking and 
bad for our people. This is an issue in which no one is really 
a disinterested party, everyone is involved, and I believe we 
should oppose not only the proposed new controls, but also 
those now existing. 
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equipment and machinery are some of the products of 
industry The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
sells right along with consumer credit service. 

This bank has built its approach to the sale of consumer 
credit on the simple theme, “ Banking service for the local 
community.” 

First National not only works with correspondent and 
non-correspondent banks, but also with distributors, dealers, 
manufacturers and trade associations in a progressive ap- 
proach to consumer credit merchandising. 

Back in 1946, this Philadelphia bank developed consumer 
credit clinics to instruct local country banks in setting up and 
operating a loan department. The purpose was threefold: 
to share with the smaller correspondent banks First Na- 
tional’s years of experience; to contact dealers, distributors 
and manufacturers and sell the local bank’s ability to do a 
good job; and to participate in excess lines of credit when the 
local bank reaches its established limit. 


TR conditioners, electric wiring, all-electric kitchens, farm 


Is the two dialogues which were features of the clinics, the 
bankers impersonated, in the first, a local appliance dealer 
and a country banker, and, in the second, an urban electrical 
distributor and a representative of a large city bank. A panel 
board showing promotional and publicity material, opera- 
tional forms, cost charts and other aids was exhibited at the 
clinics. 

Two “better wiring” promotional pieces produced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation — “The Dawn of Better 
Living,” a Walt Disney technicolor sound movie, and 
“Electrical Living,” a 40-page, full-color booklet adapted 
from the Disney film — were incorporated. (First National, 
with other banks in the eastern Pennsylvania area, works 
with The Philadelphia Electrical Association, in a promo- 
tional program to further electrical usage.) 

In the lobby of the bank’s main office in Philadelphia, the 
Westinghouse three-room home display was exhibited. 
(January BANKING carried a photograph.) 


Assertes of meetings followed, giving special emphasis to 
the International Harvester farm equipment financing plan. 
All interested banks and farm equipment dealers serving a 
given trade area were invited. 

Discussion referred briefly to the potentials in the farm 
equipment field and quoted examples of banks throughout 
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How One Bank 
Helps Sell Goods 


In the photograph, left, three of 
First National’s officers examine air- 
conditioning literature. Shown, left 
to right, are: J. J. Evans, James 
Chandler, and Alexander Gunther 


the country that have developed a substantial block of 
business through cooperative methods. To top off the 
evening, a technicolor film, furnished by the International 
Harvester Company, depicted the value to the farmer of 
using modern equipment. A second film, prepared in con- 
junction with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
covered soil conservation. 


For the past several months, First National has financed a 
large portion of the air conditioner units installed in Phila- 
delphia. It occurred to consumer credit officers to set up an 
industry display in the bank to attract attention of bank 
depositors and customers. Many of them are small store 
keepers, restaurant and tavern operators, professional men 
and others to whom a customer’s comfort is a business asset. 
A request for equipment met with immediate response. 
Philco, Carrier, General Electric, York, Chrysler, Westing- 
house, and Worthington submitted material, which was 
displayed in the bank’s lobby. 

Folders and literature created specifically for beauty 
shops, ladies’ wear, professional offices, restaurants and 
other special businesses, and other literature on packaged 
air conditioners and room coolers, proved so interesting it 
became difficult to keep up with the demand. 


Ta bank is currently running a series of advertisements in 
Food Trade News, a publication for grocers, with copy urging 
the necessity of air conditioning for the independent dealer 
to meet competition of super-markets. 

Experienced members of the bank’s time sales department 

have addressed dealer meetings for several years, giving 
special emphasis to the part banks expect to play in financing 
appliances and equipment. Several skits have been developed 
which portray the successful dealer, using time sales plan, 
contrasted with an old-fashioned dealer who demands cash. 
At meetings of plumbers, contractors, builders and other 
groups, the bank has used effectively the Disney film (‘The 
Dawn of Better Living”), and is now acquiring another 
film, ‘‘The Kitchen of Tomorrow.” 
A COMMUNITY’s business life hinges on banking and no- 
where is this more obvious than in the instalment lending 
picture. Consumer credit merchandiisng by banks helps sell 
the products of industry. And sells itself at the same 
time. RutH O’NEILL 
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Consumer Credit 
News Exchange 


Merchandising 


¢ DENVER INDUSTRIAL BANK, publishers of the Denver 
[instr News, considers the publication its most suc- 
cessful idea in developing consumer credit business. 
Published twice a year, it is distributed to 90,000 homes in 
Denver, in addition to some 10,000 customers, and 10,000 
selected names. Each issue includes news of a local and gen- 
eral nature, prepared by a local writer after interviewing 
city and county officials, prominent businessmen and others. 
_, . @ All employees below the rank of officer in the 
RUTHERFORD TRustT Company, New Jersey, receive com- 
missions for any consumer credit business they bring into 
the bank. This bank surveyed the market before actively 
starting out in consumer credit and made an analysis of 
potential business, which bank officers consider most im- 
portant and informative. . . . @ Shortage of newspaper 
space for its customary medium and large advertisements 
led CENTRAL BANK, Oakland, California, to adopt a new 
technique. In a typical series, each one-column advertise- 
ment is headed by a single word—‘Courteous,” ‘“Con- 
fidential,” “Prompt,” or “ Personal,” and is illustrated with 
a cartoon line drawing which repeats the idea of the head- 
ing... . @ Tue First Nationat Bank oF PorTLAND, 
Oregon, is running a series of ads based on nursery rhymes, 
illustrated by silhouette cartoons. The rhymes tie into the 
copy promoting the bank’s “thrifty-pay” plan... . 
@ Tue First Nationat BANK in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
has its advertisements appear on the classified page of the 
local paper, particularly the lower right hand corner. . .. 
@ Tue Nationa or Commerce, Norfolk, Virginia, 
offers single name loans, to enable the borrower to pay his 
life insurance premiums on a monthly instalment basis. 
Most insurance companies have a semi-annual plan and a 
quarterly payment plan. The bank circularized the life in- 
surance agents, informing them that it would lend their as- 
sureds the amount of their annual premium and charge 
them the same discount rate that the insurance company 
charges them. They have found the type. of person who 


takes advantage of this plan above the average as a credit 
risk. 


Bank Appliance Store 


Housenoip appliances are sold in the Ridgewood, New 
York, branch of the Manufacturers Trust Company. Al- 
though a local appliance dealer is doing the actual selling, 
the bank is cooperating. On display in one corner of the large 
bank lobby are an automatic home laundry, a refrigerator, a 
console model combination radio-phonograph, and a washing 
machine. It started when Sam Ulanoff who owns Ulan & Co. 
appliance store decided to open a branch store or another 
sales office. It occurred to him that if he could set up a regular 
display showing appliances in the Manufacturers Trust, and 
have a man taking orders there, he could benefit both himself 
and the bank. He explained to the manager of consumer 
credit at the bank that the arrangement would promote use 
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of their time sales’ service. Authorization came from the 
board of directors to install the display. 


Outlook in Durable Goods 


To ASSURE hardwood for radio and radio-phonograph 
cabinets, Philco Corporation went into the lumber business 
last year by purchasing about 100,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in North and South Carolina and installing a modern 
band sawmill and the latest-type logging equipment... . 
@ Price reductions on 163 basic models of tractors, farm 
machines, industrial power equipment and motor trucks by 
International Harvester range from $2.50 to $300 and from 
1 percent to 23.8 percent. . . . @ Lowest scrappage rate 
in automobiles since registrations started was reached be- 
tween 1944 and 1946; only 786,866 passenger cars were 
junked. . . . @ Demand for steel continues at an abnor- 
mally high rate with no evidence of any decrease in the im- 
mediate future, according to Republic Steel. . . . @ The 
most widely used machine in the United States is not the 
automobile, refrigerator or telephone but the common- 
place pump, according to Richard H. DeMott, vice-presi- 
dent of SKF Industries, Inc. National pump population now 
tops 100,000,000. . . . @ A 38-acre site on Chicago’s west 
side has been selected for Hotpoint, Inc., to erect its new 
range factory. It is expected to give Hotpoint a production 
capacity of 12,000 ranges weekly. . . . @ Consumers in 
1946 were spending somewhat less freely than usual. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate their expenditures in the last 
quarter of 1946 came to 88.5 percent of disposable income, 
according to an analysis of the pattern of consumer spending 
just completed by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. They were spending (in the same quarter) 64.0 
percent of disposable income for goods (as distinguished 
from services). Consumers expended 10.9 percent of their 
disposable income for durables. But even more impressive 
was the rate at which consumers bought non-durable goods 
—a little more than 53 percent. 


Ridgewood branch of Manufacturers Trust Company, where an 
“appliance store” is in the lobby 
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STAFFORD 


CORSON-DEVANEY 


Congress Is R ady for Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

N EXPERIMENT, the first predominantly conservative 
Congress to be elected since 1928 and the first to sit 
since 1930, is about ready for the testing. During the 

first few months, time was consumed in figuratively setting 
up the apparatus for the experiment. The Congress was 
getting organized and staffed, and was holding hearings. 
Now it is reaching the stage of action, of which, during the 
next seven to eight weeks, there is likely to be plenty. 

On the other hand, too much stress should not be placed 
upon this first session of the 80th Congress. The job of 
establishing a governmental climate more favorable to free 
enterprise is too big for one year’s session. 


Bureaucracies Are Still with Us 


One of the outstanding trends to be developed is the 
extent to which the Congress, which does control the purse 
strings, can arrest the 15-year trend toward growth in the 
bureaucratic establishment. 

Opponents of bureaucracy too often see this problem only 
from the partisan viewpoint. They see a bureaucracy spend- 
ing money and furnishing services to citizens, services which 
will entrench in power the administration which allegedly 
directs the bureaucracy. 

It is more helpful to understand the problem of rooting out 
bureaucracy, however, to appreciate that as social organiza- 
tions they are a distinct and virile species, and that their 
motives are as purposeful as that which causes a dog or a hog 
to eat his own and his fellow’s food, too, if he can get a 
chance. Bureaucracies not only want to live. They want to 
grow. 

Along with bureaucracy’s inherently politically un-moral 
character, is the fact that it is intensely large, variegated and, 
in its many details, largely beyond the understanding of 
Congress. An appropriation hearing transcript in printed 
form, on just one or two governmental agencies, is usually 
a weighty volume. Anyone who knows even one bureau 
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intimately well, often finds that the merfbers of the Appro- 
priations Committee miss catching on to important phases 
of such a bureau’s work. There is too much going on for 
Congress to absorb it. 


And How They Grow 


Representative Miller of Connecticut brought an example 
of this situation to light, recently, and, incidentally, an ex- 
ample quite likely to result in corrective legislation. The 
Federal Power Commission has authority to license hydro- 
electric power companies deriving their water power from 
navigable streams. In the process the Commission attempted 
to make some Connecticut manufacturers take out licenses 
to use a small amount of water which they were already 
using in their operations and with it, incidentally, gene- 
rating an insignificant volume of electrical power for use as 
auxiliary current in their factories. 

If these manufacturers had been forced, as the Commission 
ordered them, to take out federal power licenses, even 
though not public utilities, they would have been compelled 
to account to the Commission and be regulated by it. They 
also, like other licensees, would have been subject to 
“recapture” by the Government after 50 years. 

When Mr. Miller protested to the Commission against 
this order, the agency refused to reconsider. Thereupon the 
Congressman notified Chairman Taber of the House Appro- 
priations Committee of the Commission’s plan to extend 
its jurisdiction. The Chairman advised the Commission that 
if it had funds with which to go so far in extending its ac- 
tivities that far from needing the additional money it re- 
quested Congress to provide, it probably could stand 4 
reduction in its appropriations. 

Only this action by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee was sufficient to prevent the Federal Power 
Commission from reaching out for an activity which Con- 
gress did not intentionally authorize it to undertake—the 
licensing of manufacturers. 
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This incident illustrates how determined government 
agencies are to extend their activities, and how difficult it 
normally is for Congress to learn all that these agencies are 
doing. In this instance the attempted extension of authority 
came to light only because the persons involved complained 
to Congress. 

Since government agencies fight so tenaciously to hold on 
to their functions and employees, it is understandable why 
President Truman. in his Jefferson Day address was able to 
tell the country that he had carefully sifted the budget re- 
quests, had cut out billions, and that in so doing he had 
reached a rock bottom expenditure figure of $37.5 billion. 
In the tortuous process of trying to cut down, the President’s 
budget aides probably became convinced that all the reduc- 
tions which were possible were made within the recom- 
mended Presidential figure. : 

Hence if the present Congressional majority is able to 
achieve a further actual curtailment of $4.5 billion in the 
outlay for the Federal Government, a figure which now 
seems possible, this will represent a substantial beginning 
toward containing the size of the federal establishment. 

Thus far, however, Congress has had little time to give 
thorough consideration to what government activities might 
be eliminated with a view toward deeper economy in gov- 
emment. This is something on which progress may be 
looked for next year. 


Left, Right, Left, Right 

Another of the outstanding subjects about which trends 
will develop during the next several weeks is the extent to 
which the President may feel compelled to shift more of his 
favor to the leftish elements within his own party. The 
answer to that question will have a broad bearing upon the 
treatment of all legislation offered for White House approval 
this year, and also will influence the course of events in 1948. 

Whereas the late President -Roosevelt was said to have 
favored the more “liberal” elements and projects of jhis 
party for their own sakes, the present White House incum- 
bent is rated by most observers as intrinsically moderate or 
middle-of-the-road. 

His moderation “has made Democrats out of the south- 
emners,”” as one Capitol wag summed it up, for the first time 
in more than a decade. If Mr. Truman had persisted in 
giving strong support to the left as he did during much of 
1946, the old Republican-southern Democratic coalition 
would have flourished instead of languishing. 


fa Veto Is Attempted 

Southerners, for the most part, will vote for “ restrictive’ 
labor legislation and in favor of some of the other leading 
proposals of the majority. Where the decisive effect of the 
President’s popularity will count and count with telling 
efiect, perhaps, is on motions to over-ride Presidential vetoes. 
To over-ride, a two-thirds majority is required. It could 
happen that the coalition has broken down sufficiently to 
stymie the majority at crucial points, forcing them to see 
some of their principal proposals fail of final enactment or 
else previously accept deep compromises. 

Should circumstances during the next month or so force 
Mr. Truman to veer more generally toward the left, then 
the picture would alter quite considerably, for then southern 
support would begin to diminish and the threat or use of 
vetoes would not hold the same great terror. 

Mr. Truman’s advisers would like to avoid having to 
alienate southern Democratic support in Congress by making 
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any appreciable shift in the top Administration policies 
toward the left. However, if there must be a choice between 
losing Congressional support and losing the 1948 national 
election, there is no question which way the decision would 
be made. Only the backing of southerners in Congress would 
be lost by a strong pro-labor stand, if circumstances forced 
such an issue. Southerners would not vote Republican and 
help lose the national election. 


A Familiar Note 

What choice Mr. Truman might make, if the issue pre- 
sents itself, was suggested as early as the first several days 
in April when the President launched his blast against in- 
dustry for not reducing its prices faster, and indicated then 
his support of Labor’s plea for a higher wage in the event 
prices did not fall. 

This had an old, familiar ring, reminiscent of the days 
before there was a President who came to be thought of as a 
moderate. Like the Presidential pronouncements of yore, 
this was immensely popular, for almost every one feels that 
the prices of everything, except his own labor or product, are 
too high. It also struck at the old whipping boy, business, 
for having high profits. There was no concern that one of 
the factors standing in the way of a more rapid downward 
adjustment in prices was the uncertainty over the future 
level of wages and the apprehension that the scales of gov- 
ernment again, ultimately, would be thrown on the same side 
as before in the big industry wage disputes. Likewise there 
was no recognition that high prices were the heritage of gov- 
ernment encouragement of food price increases and labor 
wage boosts, or acknowledgement that while the prices of 
manufactured goods have risen they lagged behind the 
inflation spiral. 
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Pater Familias of the Democratic World 


Fund and Bank 


Harry D. White, U. S. executive director of the 
World Fund and author of the Treasury’s so-called 
White Plan, which, mixed with the Keynes Plan, emerged 
from the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944 as the World 
Fund agreement. When the resignation takes effect, upon the 
return from Europe of the Fund’s managing director, Ca- 
mille Gutt, and Dr. White’s successor is installed, a further 
step will have been taken in reorienting the two BW institu- 
tions along more mundane lines. In resigning, Dr. White— 
who came to the New Deal in 1934 from Lawrence College 
and Harvard University, where he was instructor in eco- 
nomics—gave as his reason a desire to “‘reenter private 
enterprise.” His associates, on the other hand, cite failing 
health as the true cause of his decision to resign less than a 
year after assuming the executive directorship. 
The Fund at this stage is epen for business, equipped with 
a very large research staff made up of former U. S. Govern- 
ment economists and a judicious contingent from other 
Fund members. Thus far the Fund has not been called upon 
for financial assistance, although Dr. White in his recent 
testimony before the Senate Finance Committee disclosed 
that some such calls are imminent; but it has been asked 
by several members for help in reorganizing their currencies. 
The fledgling Fund must try its wings in a rather more 
gusty climate than was envisaged at Bretton Woods. Its 
twin, the World Bank, moreover, the success of whose early 
years depends on the enthusiasm of American investors for 
the novel securities it will offer, has had a halting history 
characterized by delay in finding a president, the unexpected 
resignation of its first president, Eugene Meyer, after only 
six months in office and before a bond department had been 
created, the difficulty of finding a successor to take this 
$30,000 tax-free post, and, finally, the long-rumored accept- 
ance by John McCloy, subject to reported understandings 
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NN tiers’. of April 9 reported the resignation of Dr. 


with the Bank’s executive directors and the NAC, having 
the effect of strengthening the authority of the president. 
News of this acceptance was soon followed by the resigna- 
tion of the U. S. executive director, E. G. Collado, a former 
New Deal Treasury and State Department economist. Mr. 
Collado’s place in the Bank and the NAC is taken by Eugene 
Black, until recently vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank. 

Under the McCloy management the Bank seems to be get- 
ting down to work in businesslike fashion. A New York 
office has wisely been opened, for better contact with the 
investment market. A New York financial advertising firm 
has been employed to devise appropriate literature for the 
education of investors. At this writing early announcement 
of the Bank’s first loan decision is awaited, with France and 
Denmark heading the list. 

A ticklish problem in the Fund and Bank as we go to press 
relates to the expansion of the board of executive directors 
by a thirteenth member in each case, to provide representa- 
tion thereon for countries which have become members 
since the governors’ meeting last Septernber. These countries 
are Italy, Turkey, Denmark, Venezuela, Syria and Lebanon 
and (in the Bank only) Colombia. 

At the meeting in Savannah in 1946, when the door was 
being left open for Russia to join later as an original mem- 
ber, India—which meanwhile filled Russia’s place as one of 
the Big Five, with an appointive executive director—wanted 
to make sure that if Russia later joined there would still be 
a place for India on the board. So the Savannah meeting 
passed a resolution providing that when there should be 
members with 4,000 votes not represented on the board, the 
countries with those votes should elect an executive director. 
If an election were held today among the countries just 
listed, Italy, with the largest voting power, would be sure to 
obtain the next executive directorship on Fund and Bank. 
This prospect has been viewed unhappily by the British and 
others for varied reasons, such as: Italy is an ex-enemy 
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and wholly a borrower country; therefore, it would be 
better to wait until Australia, which delayed until this 
Spring to ratify BW, becomes a member. None of the other 
countries concerned seems to welcome the idea that Italy 
should represent it on the two boards of directors. Den- 
mark, in fact, has asked to be represented by Belgium, and 
this request may be used as a reason to postpone the election. 
This is just an example of the problems faced by Mr. 
McCloy and Mr. Gutt in keeping the financial league of na- 
tions happy. The main task undertaken by Mr. McCloy and 
those who have taken time out from their main interests to 
assist him over the next two or three years is to raise from 
the investing public here the dollars which the Bank is ex- 
pected to lend abroad. In World Bank circles, the writer 
must report, optimism on this score is not unmixed with 
doubts that the investment market will prove adequately 
receptive, especially if the Bank’s issues should come on the 
market at a time when investors happen to be generally 
cautious. Despite the many tributes with which Mr. Mc- 
Cloy’s election was hailed in banking circles, it is too early to 
predict how successful the World Bank effort will be. 


Truman Doctrine 


Not since the conception of Lend-Lease has there been 
presented to the American people anything quite so far- 
reaching in its potentialities as the Truman Doctrine, as 
formulated in the President’s message to the Congress on 
March 12. Using Greece as Exhibit A, the President de- 
scribed it as the inevita’tle policy of the United States “to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” This 
policy, when thus enunciated, aroused mixed reactions and 
raised numerous questions, for no one could see precisely 
its full implications. Addressing itself to questions fired at it 
in bazooka fashion from Capitol Hill and elsewhere, the 
State Department, as part of its busy “public liaison” ac- 
tivities, filled 48 long and closely-packed pages with its 
answers to the 111 most important expressions of doubt. 

By the time this appears in print the Congress probably 
will have given its imprimatur to President Truman’s Greco- 
Turkish program as the way to teach Moscow that we are 
growing somewhat tired of its boorish behavior at every 
international meeting place. Yet we do this not without 
misgivings, such as reflected by Senator Arthur Capper, 
for example, who states his doubts but votes for the pro- 
gram just the same. 

Both in its narrower and its broader implications, the Ad- 
ministration’s Near Eastern program is replete with risks. 
Greece, a land dependent upon British largesse for more than 
a century, was a tragic victim of Nazi occupation. Eco- 
nomically and financially exhausted, its currency reached 
such a low state that drachmae banknotes blew along the 
gutters of Athens’ streets with no one bothering to pick 
them up. Nobody in Washington expects that Greece can 
or will repay the $250,000,000 appropriated for its use by 
Washington. In fact, adding the deficit of that Mediter- 
ranean country to our own federal budget could easily be- 
a an annual habit, to be broken only when we get tired 
OF it. 

While many are wondering whether the desired results 
can be counted upon beyond the time when the outpouring 
of millions ceases, as sometime surely it must, Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia calls attention to existing foreign-aid 
programs aggregating $16 billions. It was the Senator’s sug- 
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gestion that a survey be made to determine where we are 
going and whether we can pay our way. He fears that, if 
the trend is not checked, we ourselves may not remain a 
free people. 


ITO 


In April there convened at Geneva, Switzerland, which, 
because it was the seat of the ill-fated League of Nations, 
has plenty of facilities for international gatherings, a second 
meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment. This is a much 
broader meeting than that held by the same dozen-and-a- 
half countries in London last Fall. The present gathering, 
which will last several months, is intended to be followed by 
a full-dress worldwide conference on trade and employment, 
the first such effort since the abortive London Economic 
Conference of 1933, which adjourned following President 
Roosevelt’s message and was never reconvoked. 

The Geneva sessions have a dual purpose: agreement upon 
a draft charter for an International Trade Organization, and 
simultaneous negotiation by those present of reciprocal 
trade agreements looking toward reduction of existing trade 
barriers. The latter is the toughest part of the agenda, which 
explains why the U. S. Government sent a delegation of 125. 
If the Geneva meetings succeed, there will come into being, 
even before worldwide action, the core of an ITO among 
nations accounting for the larger part of the world’s com- 
merce. 

Britain, of course, is vitally interested in a quick expan- 
sion of its foreign trade, exports as well as imports. Its eco- 
nomic situation is more precarious than ever in modern 
times. The $4.4 billion of American assistance, including 
the loan of $3,750 million, is being rapidly consumed with- 
out the prospect that it will see Britain through to “post- 
war”’ self-support. In economic effect, our help to Greece and 
Turkey is a lift to Britain. Not inconceivably we shall 
sometime be asked similarly to help Britain bear its share of 
German occupation costs. Such are the responsibilities of a 
bewildered Uncle Sam as pater familias of the democratic 
world. 


A bewildered Uncle Sam is about to take over some recently re- 
linquished responsibilities of the British Empire, which, historically, 
has sent sterling and Tommies to the far corners of the world. 
Present plans envisage only the use of dollars to replace the sterling. 
Below, British soldiers soon after their arrival in Greece. Their 

stay was not as peace-inducing as in other spots in times past 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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“It’s This Way, Mr. Depositor . . .” 


customer didn’t like the $2 service charge, and said 
so emphatically in a letter to President Oscar Goerke 
of the College Point (New York) National Bank. It 
seems the bank had charged the man’s account $2 after he 
had drawn one check during a single month, bringing the 
balance below the $200 minimum. In his protest he said he 
felt “this is not such a bad account and that he shouldn’t 
have been charged the $2 for just one check. 

“Or would I,” he asked, “have been-charged $2 just the 
same, regardless of whether I had drawn this check? I would 
like to know, to keep the record straight. If this is the case 
I would gladly close the account to prevent this from hap- 
pening again, although I fully realize this would mean sever- 
ing relations with an institution that I have always felt 
proud of, being among its first depositors.”’ 

Mr. Goerke replied in a four-page letter. It covers the 
service charge question so fully that BANKING thought other 
bankers, faced with a similar problem, would find it interest- 
ing and possibly a useful guidepost. Here is the text: 

Dear Mr. — : 

I think the best way to answer your letter would be some- 
thing along the following lines: 

What Is Money? Money to us is a commodity which has 
lost to us, as well as to the general public, a very great deal 
of its purchasing power. Unlike other businesses, we have 
no way of passing on to the consumers of the services we 
render the very increased cost of everything that we buy, 
the inflated cost of our overhead in doing business, and the 
very substantial increase in salaries that we have to pay in 
order that our employees may meet the rising costs of living 
which beset them on every hand. 

The Earning Power of Money. Because there is so much 
money in circulation and because the purchasing power of 
this money has diminished so markedly, money has lost its 
potency as an earning asset. Twenty years ago savings 
banks paid 41% percent interest on monies deposited with 
them. Today the current rate paid by these same savings 
banks is 1% percent, reflecting the failure of money to 
produce earnings on anything but a very limited scale. 
Savings banks are permitted to buy United States Govern- 
ment obligations bearing a larger return than that available 
to commercial banks! 

Required Balances. We in College Point National Bank 
believe that ours is the only bank in Queens County that 
handles regular checking accounts with minimum balances 
of only $200. . . . 

Value of an Account Maintaining a $200 Balance. Fourteen 
percent of every dollar deposited in a checking account in 
our bank must be kept with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York as a required reserve against the deposit. This 
does not include the additional percentage of the deposit 
which must be kept available in order to meet demands 
made upon us by a depositor for cash in his account. This 
means that an account showing a balance on our books of 
$200 has, for operating and investment purposes, a balance 
of $172 after the 14 percent reserve has been deposited with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

What can you do with $172 to produce revenue? If we 
figure that we receive a gross income of 1 percent on this 
amount (this rate is used because the very largest percentage 
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of our deposits is in cash, which yields nothing, and obliga. 
tions of the United States Government, which give us a 
gross return of 1.82 percent, an approximate average of | 
percent), this would mean that were it possible for us to 
invest all of the $172 we would have a gross income of $1,72 
a year on accounts having a constant daily balance of $200, 
From this income we would pay the premium for insuring the 
$200 deposit, we would pay for the surety bonds guarantee. 
ing the safety of the deposit, and for meeting the many 
other overhead items which have to be charged against the 
gross earnings for the year, such as the general upkeep of the 
bank, real estate taxes, deposit tickets, checkbooks, and 
other items incident to maintaining an account. 


rr 

These costs would, of course, more than eliminate the 
$1.72 in gross earnings! In cases where accounts show a net 
profit, there is still a matter of an income tax to be paid. 

Change in Status of Banks. Since the war days, because of 
the lack of available loans, banks have ceased to be lending 
institutions to a very large degree and have become invest- 
ing institutions instead. This accounts for the low yield on 
bank assets. 

The General Economic Picture. The cost of everything has 
gone up. The Sunday Tribune, formerly five cents and later 
10 cents, now sells for 15 cents; Life magazine, until re- 
cently 10 cents per copy, now costs 15 cents. In railroad 
terminals you find a sign reading “All five-cent candies 
now six cents,” and so on. The increased cost of all food 
stuffs, and manufactured articles is known to everybody. 

To meet many of these increases, salaries and wages have 


risen tremendously in the last few years. The illustrated ° 


increases in these paragraphs are the reasons why salaries 
and wages had to be increased so that people could get 
along financially. Like all other businesses, banks increased 
the salaries of their people . . . 

On the other hand, the prices of everything banks had to 
buy increased, while the income on their investments de- 
creased and loans disappeared pretty much entirely. Ac- 
cordingly, banks followed the practice of business and 
industry in selling labor. 

If money has lost its earning power, certainly a bank has 
to supplement its income on its investments in order to meet 
increased salaries and miscellaneous expenses. The only way 
to do this was for banks to put accounts on a self-sustaining 
basis wherever possible and to charge an account where a 
bank did not receive a fair return for the service it rendered. 

Well, Mr.—, that seems to be the answer. Service charges 
are not penalties, as your letter indicates you believe. Rather, 
they are charges designed to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined in the foregoing. I sincerely hope you will not close 
your account and I believe that after reading this letter you 
will see that you would be wrong in so doing. As you say, 
you have been doing business with us for a long while; if 
the foregoing has not set you straight, we shall, as a courtesy 
to you, in this one instance refund the $2 charge to which 
you refer, upon request. 

Very truly yours, 
O. J. Gorrke, President 

BanKING adds this postscript: Customer accepted the ex- 
planation, didn’t ask for a refund or close his account! 
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Foreign Departments Are Busy 


debates, a comparatively small group of men is doing 

unpublicized best to help the world get back on 

g and selling basis which, in one way or another, 

gives most people their livelihood and provides a support 
for peace. 

These men are the foreign trade bankers whose unspec- 
tacular job is to assist in removing the rust from the ma- 
chinery of world commerce so that Americans can get tulip 
bulbs from Holland, and the Dutch, in return, the tools that 
aid their gardening. The rehabilitation of this vast, intricate 
apparatus is a tremendous task—one in which all banks have 
an interest. The efficient and almost limitless correspondent 
banking system that girdles the globe offers to each institu- 
tion, from Akron to Ankara, from Minneapolis to Manila, 
the opportunity and facilities for participating in the financ- 
ing of foreign trade. 

Reduced to banking terms, the current reconstruction of 
the world’s exchange of goods is evident (apart from the 
statistics) in the greatly increased bank business in com- 
mercial letters of credit, exchange dealings, unfreezing of 
foreign properties, financial aids for travelers, the general 
activity of the “big city” banks’ foreign departments, and 
the increased call for their services from smaller banks. 
Metropolitan banks are reopening old branches and estab- 
lishing new ones in strategic world centers. They are revi- 
talizing and extending correspondent networks abroad, 
adding to department personnel, and offering a helpful hand 
in bringing buyers and sellers together. 

These observations are based on comments by men who 
take foreign trade financing their business. This magazine 
asked several of them—mostly officers and directors of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade—to jot down some 
notes on the general picture as viewed from their desks and 
on their plans for meeting the financial needs of foreign trade. 


V: E the diplomats make the big headlines with their 


Training Programs 


For Foreign Trade Bankers 


An important part of foreign department activity 
in these days of rapidly reviving business is the train- 
ing of personnel for this specialized work, either in 
the bank or at posts abroad. Numerous banks are 
conducting staff programs to train men for depart- 
mental and foreign service, and some provide short 
courses for their correspondents. 

New York City Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking is offering this year a two-semester course 
in foreign department operations. Fifty students meet 
one night a week to hear lectures on principles of for- 
eign exchange, common forms of American and 
foreign commercial credits, bills of exchange, and 
shipping documents. Next Fall the course is to be 
intensified, with two lectures a week over a one- 
semester period. Studies in foreign trade banking 
have been on the chapter’s curriculum for the past 
10 years. 
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The replies emphasized the greatly increased activity in 
the foreign department, the demand for services from “coun- 
try” correspondents, departmental expansion, a large-scale 
reopening of foreign contacts, and a resumption of foreign 
travel by bankers. Some also mentioned a number of prob- 
lems, including a shortage of personnel. The answers to our 
inquiry were highly informative, reflecting broad viewpoints 
and a full appreciation of the foreign trade banker’s respon- 
sibilities. BANKING regrets that because of space limitations 
the letters cannot be published in full, and hopes the ex- 
cerpts used will provide a picture of what’s going on today 
in this highly technical branch of the profession. 


Those who are not too familiar with foreign department 
operations will find the remarks of William R. Strelow, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, a 
good place to begin. Here’s part of his thumbnail sketch: 

“The commercial letter of credit division, which handles 
the issuance of export letters of credit to finance the export 
of American products, has shown a tremendous increase in 
volume as buyers all over the world seek to obtain a share of 
the merchandise being produced in this country. These 
operations are complex and there is some difficulty in ob- 
taining trained personnel familiar with letter of credit prac- 
tice and shipping documents. Delays in delivery, as well as 
shipping strikes and other factors, require constant exten- 
sions and amendments to these credits. 

“Foreign exchange dealings are becoming more active and 
are also surrounded with many complications. The various 
restrictions existing in almost every foreign country concern- 
ing exchange dealings make this a difficult and painstaking 
job compared with former days. Movements of silver and 
gold are active and price fluctuations are substantial. These 
movements link up with foreign exchange and the restric- 
tions involved. 


WEIMAN LESTER 
The camera didn’t catch the whole class—but here are some of the 
students who attend the weekly foreign banking lectures offered by 
New York City Chapter, American Institute of Banking. Lecturing 
is the teacher, William S. Shaterian, former banker and member of 
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“Many banks, including ourselves, are reopening branches 
which were dormant during the war. Our branches in France 
and Belgium are again active, and while our offices in Eng- 
land carried on throughout the war they are now far more 
active as foreign trade by private merchants is resumed.” 

Mr. Strelow pointed out that all foreign departments must 
keep closely informed on rapidly changing conditions in 
Europe and the Far East. 

“The years of war, during which no information was re- 
ceived, must be filled in and records of clients and their 
present condition must be established before business can 
be resumed. This is a considerable undertaking and requires 
a great deal of patient study and appraisal. In this connec- 
tion foreign department officers are doing a great deal of 
traveling in these areas to see for themselves just what has 
developed.” 

“During the war,” this New York banker continued, “all 
property, including deposits and securities, owned by na- 
tionals of enemy countries or countries overrun by the enemy, 
were frozen by government decree. The machinery for un- 
freezing has been gradually developed, but probably in- 
volves more work than the freezing itself. This is another of 
the tasks to which we are all subjected, and, while necessary 
and unavoidable, is a part of the postwar activity.” 

Although many smaller banks don’t have enough foreign 
business to justify maintenance of a specialized department, 
they do have customers who need foreign banking service, 
and these facilities are available through the larger banks. 

Summing up, Mr. Strelow found “a growing interest all 
over the country in foreign business.” The volume of exports 
and imports for 1946 through normal trade channels was 
“higher than it has been in many years, and it is antici- 
pated that it will be even higher during the present year.” 


Chicago Banks Busy 

From Chicago came Arthur W. Roberts’ report on what 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company is doing. 

“We have intensified our efforts to bring buyers and 
sellers together,”’ he said. ‘This customer contact service is 
designed to originate and develop international business for 
our commercial customers and ourselves. 

“Likewise, we are working with our domestic corre- 
spondent banks to stimulate foreign trade activity in their 
localities. Many of our domestic correspondents are supplied 
with our draft, cable and mail forms to make ‘t easy for them 
to give foreign banking service to their customers, under our 
protection. Domestic correspondents have at their command 
all the facilities and services of our foreign department.” 

The department keeps in touch with many direct sources 
of information that may help in solving foreign trade prob- 
lems. These facts are available to customers and correspond- 
ents. Close working relationships with foreign correspondent 
banks are sources of useful information on such varied prac- 
tical subjects as packing, shipping, dock and warehouse 
facilities, government regulations, new demands for goods, 
and new merchandise. 

During the past year this bank’s foreign department has 
enlarged its quarters and staff to keep pace with expanding 
business. 

Another Chicago bank reports that since V-J Day its ex- 
port letter of credit division has handled a larger volume of 
transactions than any other branch of the foreign depart- 
ment, necessitating a proportionate increase in personnel. 

“ American exporters in general,” this bank’s spokesman 
observed, “have been very reluctant to enter into transac- 
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First National Bank of Boston’s new Rio de Janeiro branch 


tions with foreign buyers who are unknown, on any other 
basis than that of an export letter of credit. While there is a 
slight indication that buyers are putting pressure on Ameri- 
can exporters to accept payment in terms of sight drafts with 
documents attached, the trend in this direction has been 
slight. 

“Greater activity in traveling has been reflected in greater 
volume of sales in travelers’ checks and travelers’ letters of 
credit, and with improved travel conditions we anticipate 
an increase of volume in this direction. 

“Since V-E Day our remittance business has steadily in- 
creased, reaching its peak during December 1946. An appre- 
ciable expansion in this type of business is anticipated when- 
ever banking arrangements in Germany are established 
which will permit us to effect payments within that country. 
The same can be said for Japan and other countries. 

“We get numerous inquiries regarding foreign trade, par- 


.ticularly from ex-service men and newcomers in the field, 


and much time has been given by our staff in offering 
advice and counsel in all cases.” 


A Foreign Trade Pioneer 

The First National Bank of Boston, the first American 
bank to finance an import from a foreign country, expanded 
its South American activities with the opening of its first 
Brazilian branch in Rio de Janeiro on April 15. The branch 
will provide complete banking service and is expected to 
promote actively commerce between this country and Brazil. 

First National, which offers complete foreign banking 
service, has a well-organized training program for men going 
into the bank’s foreign service. Its employees are not only 
educated in foreign banking procedures, but are taught 
Spanish and Portuguese so that they are thoroughly con- 
versant with the languages used in its branches in Argentina, 
Brazil and Cuba. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Foreign trade bankers on the West Coast are busy, to0. 
Bank of America’s San Francisco headquarters reported 
a substantial expansion in the activity of its foreign depart- 
ment, with large increases in issuance of commercial letters 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Build a Business Aids Library 


Aids, has been published by the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation to assist banks in expanding their services to small 
businessmen. Publication was announced by Robert M. 
Hanes, Commission chairman and president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 

a. 
= by the American Bankers Association and reports 
of the Federal Reserve System indicate very clearly that the 
privately chartered banking system of the nation is meeting 
every credit need of small business, said Mr. Hanes. 

“But banks must not rest upon past records—they must 
continue to seek to broaden their services to the communi- 
ties they serve. 

“As the Small Business Credit Commission enters its 
fourth year, we are still confronted with the threat of pana- 
cea legislation to set up additional government agencies 
or to broaden the powers of those in existence to compete 
more aggressively with the banks.- To avert this threat 
banks must be alert to every opportunity to help small 
businessmen, many of whom are veterans, whatever their 
problems may be. 

“Tt is evident that the need of the small businessman is 
sometimes more one of advice than of credit. He is often 
unfamiliar with and unschooled in business procedures and 
practices. He may know little or nothing of the keeping of 
proper records and determining his costs, how and where to 
purchase certain of his requirements, merchandising meth- 
ods, the proper handling of labor difficulties, and many 
other things about which the alert banker can either advise 
him or put him in touch with someone else better equipped 
on the particular subject. This service is definitely one of 
the banker’s obligations, and he should and does accept it 
seriously and whole heartedly.” 


Wwe illustrated brochure, entitled Small Business 


Smal Business Aids is a handbook of source material 
designed to help banks further extend their counseling 
stvice. It includes a brief description of 143 books, bro- 
chures, folders and portfolios selected from several hundred 
publications prepared by scores of different business con- 
cerns and federal and state governments to guide individuals 
about to start new businesses or those alréady operating 
small business enterprises. 

They cover a large variety of industries, including farm- 
ing, hardware, grocery, flower, specialty, department and 
electrical supply stores, gas stations, automobile dealerships, 
restaurants and insurance brokerage. (See page 72, Feb- 
tuary BANKING for more detailed description of these man- 
agement aids.) 

As new management aid material is screened from the 
voluminous supply of it being received by the Association, 
supplements to the small business aids booklet will be issued. 

These aids were and are being gathered by the Small 
Business Credit Commission, in cooperation with BANKING, 
and a representative selection of them was recently dis- 
played at the three regional country bank conferences of the 
Commission and at 17 one-day credit clinics held in selected 
areas of the country. This enabled the Commission and 
staff members to discuss this phase of the Commission’s pro- 
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gram with more than 6,500 bankers from 26 states. The 
consensus was that there was a real need for wider dissem- 
ination of the management aid material, hence the new 
booklet, which was mailed upon completion, around May 
1, to all A.B.A. members. 

This book tells how a bank may build a circulating li- 
brary from this material. It includes a bibliography of the 
143 selected publications, the names of the publishers, and 
the person from whom they may be ordered. It also includes 
an order form, suggested advertising mats to inform bank 
customers of the availability of these management aids and 
inviting them to come in and make use of them. 

Among the publications described in Small Business Aids 
is a series of 40 “Establishing and Operating” booklets, 
published by the United States Department of Commerce 
and prepared for the Department by a representative mem- 
ber of each industry covered. 

“This series,” said Mr. Hanes, “furnishes a splendid 
nucleus around which the bank’s library might be built. 
Certainly it should be an important part of the library of a 
bank covering an industrial community. 

“The Commission recommends that bankers study the 
bibliography in the light of their community needs and 
order a sufficient diversification of the aids material to build 
a well rounded business library. Commission members 
consider this an important part of the A.B.A.’s program 
and we are confident that banks setting up these libraries 
will be amply compensated by increased goodwill.” 


Front cover of the Small Business Aids brochure 
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A strip nell field on a small Mercer County, West Virginia, farm 


When Farminé Declines, Business Declines 


ABEL BANOV 


The author is information specialist in the Information Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation 
Service in Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


E. BarLey, cashier of the Princeton Bank 
and Trust wee tg of Princeton, West Vir- 


=—— ginia Conservation District and Floyd Rothlis- 
saan of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Soil Con- 
servation Service, whether his bank would help buy Treasury 
Savings Bonds to ‘award to participants in a soil conservation 
contest. He had a better idea. He thought he could convince 
his board of directors that it would be to their advantage to 
sponsor the contest by paying for all of the bonds, because 
anything that was done to encourage soil conservation in 
Mercer County would be for their own good. 

He was right. The directors saw eye to eye with him, and 
very soon every farmer in Mercer County received a brief 
note from the bank telling him that there was a chance to 
qualify for three prizes—first, a $100 Savings Bond; second, 
a $50 bond, and third, a $25 bond. 

Fifty-seven contestants responded. It meant heavy work 
for Floyd Rothlisberger and Jack Myers, the two Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians assigned to the Princeton area. 
But the two men pitched in vigorously, plodding up and 
down and around the slopes of Mercer County’s valleys, 
eyeing levels to set up contour lines and boring into the earth 
with augers to study soil types and depth of topsoil. 

The 57 contestants were an eager bunch. They wanted the 
works. “‘I don’t believe it was the money alone that got 
them so worked up,” Conservationist Rothlisberger said. 
“T think it was a combination of community spirit and pride. 
They seemed to be caught up in a battle to be tops in a 
project which they thought was worth every bit of effort 
they could put into it.” 


Essie Bailey, meanwhile, was watching the contest closely. 
He’s a pretty studious fellow, and his 22 years of service with 
the Princeton bank taught him a lot about human nature in 
general, and the desires and aims of Mercer County farmers 
in particular. He knew they were progressive folk—but 
cautious. If this contest caught the public fancy, and if a 
large part of the county’s farmers watched the outcome, 
then the cause of soil conservation would get a big boost. 
Nothing breeds imitation like success and Mr. Bailey wanted 
the conservation farmers to be so successful that the rest of 
the county would literally form long queues before the 
Southern Soil Conservation District’s office, waiting to sign 
up as district cooperators. 

To Mr. Bailey, the whole business of soil conservation in 
Mercer County isn’t just an academic issue. Ever since his 
years as a farm boy, the roads and rural by-ways of the 
county have been as familiar to him as neighboring streets 
are to a city man. He knew the fields and the woods when 
they were lush and bountiful, back when farming in the 
county was mostly a full time job. That was before erosion 
became so widespread and yields dropped so low that hun- 
dreds of farmers either left farming altogether, or used agri- 
culture as a sideline and went into nearby coal mines for 
their primary income. 


In the many hours that he spent studying his 
county and its agriculture, Mr. Bailey learned a 
lesson scores of other bankers are now learning— 
when farming declines, a county’s business 


declines, and that, in turn, eats into the earnings 
of local banks. 


When Fall came, and the county’s crops were all snugly 
settled in the barns for Winter, Mr. Bailey called in James 
Corrick, Jr., Jack Myers, and Jack Warner, the three contest 
judges, to hear their decision. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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A Case History of Pasture Development 


DARRYL R. FRANCIS 


The author, who is agricultural economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, uses the case study method of empha- 
sising the importance of pasture planning in the development of 
glivestock program for the individual farm. “A Case Study of 
Soil Conservation,” by MR. FRANCIS, appeared in October 
1946 BANKING. 


OR the last 15 to 20 years, the long-time trend 
in the Mid-South area has been for fewer acres 
of cotton and greatly increased acreages of corn, 
oats, soybeans, hay and pasture. With the in- 
creasing production of feed crops and pasture, 

it lows logically that livestock numbers in the area are 
increasing sharply. Within the area, however, there are 
many individual communities which have progressed well 
beyond the general trend, while other communities have 
lagged behind. 

The country banker’s interest in planning and activating 
sound community programs, plus his influence in controlling 
the flow of new capital into new enterprises, places him in 
the position of being the strongest single influence in deter- 
mining the community’s trend of economic development. 


Promoting Agricultural Diversity 
With the changes that are taking place in farm production 
in the Mid-South area, bankers are having to answer many 


questions as they gear their programs away from a one-crop 
system to a diversified agricultural pattern. One question 
that frequently arises is how the banker can finance a live- 
stock development program in an area that has long been 
ona single cash crop economy. Too frequently the answer 
to this question is simply recommendations that he insist 
that farmers buy good, well bred foundation stock; that he 
require a certain percentage of the purchase price to be paid 
by the borrower; and that the balance be amortized monthly 
in the case of dairy cattle, or through annual instalments in 
the case of other types of livestock. This is good advice 
provided the basic cropping pattern of the farm to which 
livestock is being added is at the same time being adjusted 
to the livestock program. 

In recent years it has not been an uncommon sight, when 
driving through the Mid-South area in Winter, to see 
sizable herds of milk cows seeking grass along the highways. 
The cows frequently show excellent breeding qualities, but 
obviously have had little or nothing to eat except what dried 
sedge grass has been available since the last wild grasses 
faded in the Fall. Milk cows under that type of program 
will give a light flow of milk for possibly six months out of 
the year, but will never reach their maximum potential 
production. It takes too long in the Spring for them to 
rebuild within their bodies the minerals that have gone into 
the milk pail in the late Fall and Winter after a reasonable 
amount of grazing is no longer available. In the same area 
one occasionally passes well developed dairy farms where 
good cows are enjoying an abundance of green pasture 
through the winter months and where supplemental feeds 
are provided. 
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A typical Mid-South scene. Her breeding is obviously good, but her 

environment is bad. She’s nibbling on the remains of last Summer’s 

growth of woody sedge grass and her condition is not conducive to 
a profitable flow of milk 


* 


Mid-South winter scenes like this one are growing in numbers. This 

thrifty Hereford spent the Winter on green pastures of succulent 

and nutritious crops. Year-around pasture is possible on most Mid- 
South farms 


Properly adapted pasture crops should be selected and 
grown in sufficient acreages to meet the demands of the 
individual farm program. The production of supplemental 
feed crops to fit a particular livestock program should be 
planned simultaneously with the pasture program and so 
integrated that a uniform supply of feed and pasture is 
available for maximum gains or milk flow the year around. 


The Case of 18 Scrub Cows 


A case farm study will illustrate the sound development 
of a dairy enterprise. Take a look into the experience of 
R. A. Coley of Tupelo, Mississippi. Tupelo is a city of 
11,000 population, located in the coastal plains area of 
northeastern Mississippi. It is the heart of a very progressive 
rural community. Local banks and other city leaders have 
been active in a constructive long-range program of rural 
community development. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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Watch Farm Land Prices 


An important part of American Bankers Association Presi- 
dent C. W. BaiLey’s “ Better Country Banking” program is 
the survey of farm land prices conducted by the Agricultural 
Commission’s Committee on Land Prices. JESSE W. Tapp, 
vice-president, Bank of America, San Francisco, is com- 
mittee chairman, working under the direction of CHARLES T. 
O’NEILL, vice-president, National Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, who succeeded Mr. BAILey in the 
Commission chairmanship. 


14 average = 100, was 159 compared with 142 on 
March 1, 1946, an increase of 12 percent over a year 
ago. 

While current farm land price levels are higher, continuing 
the trend which has been constant since 1940, there are 
indications that the peak is being reached. Farm land sales 
are leveling off in number, but prices are high when sales are 
made. 

One of the major differences between the present situation 
and that following World War I is the continued high de- 
mand and high price levels for farm products. American 
farmers will have an active demand to satisfy overseas needs 
for much of 1947, and indications are that exports may con- 
tinue strong well into 1948. 

Prices are expected to remain reasonably favorable throughout 
the next crop season, although a large output or decrease in 
foreign demand would bring about a lower level of prices to 
farmers. 

Another favorable factor in the present situation is the low 
farm mortgage debt. The downward trend in farm mort- 
gages, which continued for over 20 years, reached a low of 
$5,080,000,000 on January 1, 1946. Since that time, the 
trend has been reversed, and on June 30, 1946, the farm 
mortgage debt was $5,160,000,000. This is approximately 
one-half of the debt burden carried by American farmers at 
the end of World War I. (See chart.) 

In the early 1920’s, the important part of the increase in 


sb HE March 1, 1947, farm land price index, based on 1912- 
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How Bankers Can Help Farmers 
Keep Gn a Sound Financial Position 


. Encourage farmers to build a cushion against a drop in 
farm income by holding their U. S. Savings Bonds and 
keeping in a liquid position. 


LE 
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. Encourage present farm land purchasers to make heavy 
cash payments in these times of relatively high prices 
in order to reduce their debt as rapidly as possible. 


< 


. Protect GI’s who want to go into the farming business 
from assuming excessive debt in the purchase of farm 
land, livestock or equipment 


. Assist farmers in the purchase of equipment or in mak- 
ing improvements that will increase income and decrease 
production costs. 


5. Discourage borrowing to speculate in farm land. 
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Farm Land Prices ‘and Mortgage Deb; 


farm mortgage debt grew out of short-term obligation 
which farmers found themselves unable to pay due to the 
more rapid decline in the prices of agricultural products than 
the drop in things the farmers bought. 

Currently the farmers’ short-term debt position is favora- 
ble, although there has been a sharp upturn in the past year. 
They own substantial savings in cash, bank deposits and 
United States Savings Bonds. Deposits in country banks in 
20 leading agricultural states are now four times as high as 
they were in 1941. This strong cash position may decline 
considerably when it becomes possible to fill the demand for 
farm equipment and plant improvements that have accumu- 
lated during the war years. /f the cost of equipment and im- 
provements continues to go higher, a point will be reached where 
these purchases can not be financed out of current income. 

The index for prices received by farmers was at an all-time 
high on March 15, 1947. At the same time, the farmers’ living 
and production costs have increased at a more rapid rate, and 
they, too, reached an all-time high on March 15. The result 
is that the buying power of the farm income—though still 
at 122 percent of parity—has receded. The high net incom 
of farmers cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 

The experience following World War I indicates that when 
prices for farm products in general start to decline, then the 
prices of agricultural products which farmers sell drop faster 
and further than the prices of things which farmers buy. 
When this occurs, the net income may not then support debt 
on farm land purchased during the period of high prices. 

It is important that bankers keep in mind that the sound 
value of farm lands depends on its capacity to produce a profila- 
ble income over a long period of years. This income must be 
sufficient to pay operating expenses including taxes and 
insurance, maintenance of the land and equipment, provide 
a comfortable living for the average farm family, and leave 
enough margin to pay interest and principal on any it- 
debtedness. 

The Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association is vitally concerned with farm land price 
trends and in having all bankers understand them. Bankers 
are urged to warn farmers of “‘what happened before.” 

Bankers are also urged to help their farm customers keep 
in a safe financial position—and to watch the trends. 
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tage Rise in Farm Land Prices 
(% INCREASE MARCH 1939 TO MARCH 1947) 


PERCENT 
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U.S. AVERAGE INCREASE 89 PERCENT 
UNDER 40 


The farm land prices for the United States as a whole increased 89 percent from March 1939, the year World War 
II began, to March 1947. Between these dates individual state percentage increases range from 28 in Massachusetts to 
147 in Kentucky. The percentage increases during this period are shown on the map above 


The farm land prices for the United States as a whole increased 12 percent from March 1946 to March 1947. Between 
the same dates, individual state percentage increases range from 3 in Massachusetts to 19 in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Maryland. The percentage increases during the year are shown on the map below 
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Open-Handed Land Bank Loans 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. Brown, who is deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association and director of its Agricultural Commission, 
writes with an intimate knowledge of Federal Land Bank pro- 
cedures as a result of experience gained while president of the 
Federal Land Bank at Louisville, Kentucky, some years ago. 


URING the depression of the 1930’s a new idea was 
introduced into the relationship of the Government 
to its citizens—the idea of alleviating their difficulties 

with credit granted to them directly to meet their emergency 
needs or granted to them indirectly through the guaranteeing 
of credit extended to them by private or cooperative lending 
institutions. 

As a result many government lending agencies were es- 
tablished for the emergency period. They were set up on the 
theory that they would cure the ills of the period and that 
their existence would be terminated when the emergency 
ended and they were no longer needed. But the idea did 
not work out that way. The existence of but very few of the 


agencies has been terminated. Most of them are stil with 
us, even though their forms and their titles may have been 
changed. In the process of making themselves permanent 
they have sought constantly to get a bigger share of the 
available lending business by the device of offering ever 
easier credit to the public. As a result there has been a 
deterioration in the public concept of credit and a steady 
undermining of sound credit practices. 

Now this seems to be happening in the Federal Land Bank 
System. It is expressed in a drastic change made recently 
in the appraisal practices of the Land Banks under which 
the responsibility for recommending the amount and terms 
of all loans has been taken out of the hands of Land Bank 
appraisers and transferred to the National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations made up of local groups of farm borrowers. It is also 
expressed in the current legislative proposals to raise the 
limit on Land Bank mortgages from 65 percent to 75 percent 
of appraised value. It should be kept in mind that until the 
passage of the Farm Credit Act of 1945 the limit for Federal 


Amounts Borrowed by Farmers From Banks, PCAs and Federal Land Banks, 
at any time in |946 
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Land Bank loans had been 50 percent of the value of the land 
plus 20 percent of the insurable value of the buildings. Due to 
appraisal procedures these loans worked out to be only 42 
percen! on the average, according to testimony of Federal 
Land lank officials presented at congressional hearings. 
The 65 percent loan limit meant a 54 percent raise for 
Federa! Land Bank loans over the 42 percent average. 

For many years the farm credit appraisal system had the 
respect and the confidence of lenders and borrowers alike. 
This appraisal system was provided for in the Farm Loan 
Act of 1916 and was established as a well-organized and 
supervised procedure. Up to 1933 loans were made gen- 
erally on current values since there had been a drop in farm 
land prices during the 1920’s. In fact, the banks did not 
begin to make mortgage loans in any quantity until about 
1923. In the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, how- 
ever, the Congress specified that normal values should be the 
basis for farm mortgage loans made by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner and this provision was incorporated into the ap- 
praisal system practiced for regular Land Bank loans as well. 

There was considerable evidence that the valuations of the 
appraisers during the Thirties were high enough, although 
there was much criticism that they were too low. The Land 
Bank Commissioner loans, which were first made in 1933, 
showed quite a percentage of delinquency in spite of the 
fact that payments on principal usually were not required 
for the first three years. These Commissioner loans, which 
were largely second mortgage loans with first mortgages 
made by the Federal Land Banks, permitted combined 
loans to farmers up to 75 percent of the appraised value. 
By the middle of 1937, more than 20 percent of these loans 
were delinquent and by 1938 more than 25 percent were in 
this class. The delinquency did not drop below 20 percent 
until after June 30, 1941, when World War II was approach- 
ing the end of its second year when farm prices and farm 
income had risen substantially. 


Tere is danger that many government farm loan officials 
will interpret the favorable effect of wartime prices and war- 
time income on these 75 percent loans made back in the 
1930’s as proving that they were conservatively made. As a 
matter of fact, only the inflated prices and income of war 
years saved them from serious difficulties. 

Recently many of the safeguards provided by this es- 
tablished appraisal system have been removed. As stated 
above, much of the responsibility for loans now being made 
by the Land Banks and the Land Bank Commissioner has 
been taken out of the hands of the Land Bank appraisers and 
transferred to the National Farm Loan Associations, which 
are made up of local groups of farmer borrowers. Under the 
present system the appraiser no longer recommends the 
amounts to be loaned by the Land Bank or the Land Bank 
Commissioner, and the appraiser is not required to in- 
vestigate the applicant as a personal risk. The appraiser 
merely establishes the value of the property and makes a 
brief report of his findings. The only actual veto power he has 
left is to certify that the farm is not suitable for a loan. The 
investigation of the personal risk is now in the hands of the 
local National Farm Loan Association, which is composed 
of neighbors of the applicant. 

In 1945 the law was amended to permit the local National 
Farm Loan Associations to have the appraisers’ reports, 
which before that time were confidential. It was also 
amended to authorize the secretary-treasurer of the N.F.L.A. 
tonotify the applicant of the amount and terms of the loans 
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approved by the local loan committee, subject to the con- 
currence of the bank. Naturally, the bank would hesitate 
to reverse many such approvals. 

Another important change in the appraisal procedure is 
that loans are no longer examined in the Federal Land Bank. 
For more than 20 years, until recently, every loan made by 
a Federal Land Bank was analyzed in the central office by 
an examiner of experience and usually by one who was 
acquainted with the area on which the loan was made. 
Although reviewing appraisers still review and spot-check 
loans in the field, indications are that they have been fighting 
a losing battle for the integrity of the appraisal system 
during the past few years, and that there is not much they 
can do to hold the line except to try to establish proper land 
values. 

The worst feature about these shifts of responsibility is 
that they have been made during a period of inflation when 
competition for farm loans is extremely keen. The Farm 
Credit Administration has publicly emphasized the need 
for conservative values, but one hears questions from many 
sources in the field as to whether it is as conservative as it 
pretends to be. Furthermore, even though the values es- 
tablished by the appraisers are right, a 75 percent loan on 
an inferior farm is of doubtful safety, especially when not 
tied in with the working equipment and chattels to insure 
that the farmer will not acquire considerably more debt or 
abandon the real estate if he finds the indebtedness too 
heavy. In this respect the Farm Credit Administration is 
now setting a bad example for other investors. 

This situation is now being aggravated by efforts to obtain 
approval by Congress of 75 percent loans by the Federal 
Land Bank without the use of second mortgage commissioner 
funds. By this move the Federal Land Bank System is in 
danger of repeating the mistakes of the World War I period 
when all classes of lenders added to the inflation in farm 
land prices by their unsound credit policies. 

The proposal by the Federal Land Banks to liberalize farm 
credit at this time may be evidence that they are looking 
to the Government to again contribute to their capital 
requirements. 


Accorpine to information supplied investors in a pros- 
pectus on April 5, 1946, in connection with a large issue 
of 114 percent, six-year consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
bonds, it was pointed out that $314 million had been sub- 
scribed by the Federal Treasury to the capital stock and 
surplus of all the Federal Land Banks. This was interest-free 
money that the banks invested in mortgages and in defer- 
ments and extensions, and it enabled them to be more 
liberal in the making of loans than were private lenders such 
as banks and insurance companies which had to acquire their 
capital themselves in the usual way. During these recent 
years of high farm income that investment by the Treasury 
has been reduced substantially until only the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Paul has government capital. But all of these 
funds repaid to the Treasury are held in a revolving fund 
subject to recall by the Farm Credit Administration as 
capital stock and paid-in surplus of the banks without any 
further act of Congress. 

With interest-free money always available to them with- 
out the necessity of obtaining congressional approval, the 
Federal Land Banks are in a position to enjoy the com- 
petitive advantage that goes with having their losses under- 
written by taxpayers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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A Banker-College Agricultural Program 


EDWARD A. WAYNE 


The author, who is vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, acted as BANKING’S reporter at the banker-farmer 
meeting in Natural Bridge, which was jointly sponsored by the 
Virginia Bankers Association and the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. This meeting is typical of the jointly sponsored 
activities throughout the country of state bankers associations and 
state agricultural colleges in an effort to improve the economic 
status of agriculture. 


JEVOLUTIONARY changes in the pattern of agri- 
culture in Virginia have been taking place for 
many years. In the main, these changes have 
resulted from economic pressures and competi- 
tion from other areas. But it is most significant 

that individual free initiative set in motion the forces which 
produced these changes and at the same time fathered the 
improvements and changes in farm enterprises adopted to 
meet these altered circumstances. . . . Capital require- 
ments have consistently increased. Credit is becoming more 
and more important. . . . There is danger in relying upon 
the Government for the solution of our problems with 
accompanying pressure by organized minorities. Rigidities, 
whether in agriculture or elsewhere, tend to stifle individual 
initiative.” So said Dr. Harry M. Love, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, in the opening address of a two and a half-day banker- 
farmer meeting at Natural Bridge, Virginia, jointly sponsored 
by the Virginia Bankers Association and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The meeting brought together the county key agricul- 
tural bankers, professional agricultural workers, and other 
interested individuals in a “mass round table.” It was 
thought that out of such fellowship and interchange of ideas 
there would develop a closer mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems. 


Taz program committee believed that the best results 
would be obtained by concentrating on a few pertinent 
topics: (1) Bank farm credit service departments and the 
agricultural extension service; (2) financing farm machinery 
and equipment; (3) soil conservation; and (4) working with 
farm youth. 

Nicholas Jamba, manager, agricultural department, The 
National Bank and Trust Company of Norwich, New York, 
had the second spot on the program and opened discussion 
on the first general theme of the conference. 

“Many rural banks,” he said, “‘do not need a farm service 
department, for many such banks are farm credit operations 
in their entirety, but such a department permits specializa- 
tion. Since agriculture itself is becoming more and more 
specialized, it behooves banks to do likewise. Even in a small 
bank some particular officer should be designated as the farm 
credit officer in order that some one person will be charged 
with the responsibility of keeping abreast of farm develop- 
ments. The country banker is the logical coordinator of 
community activity. A farm service department, staffed 
by people who understand the activities, objectives and 
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An evening buffet supper that offered “intimate acquaintance” 
with some products from Virginia farms. At left, left to right, 
Messrs. Francis, Via, Young, Brown (deputy manager, American 
Bankers Association); at right, Messrs. Wornom (secretary, Virginia 
Bankers Association), Wayne, Love, O’Neill, Downie (president, 
Kansas Bankers Association), Healy (president, Virginia Bankers 
Association), and Representative Hope 


capacities of the extension program, can render a superior 
service to its community. . . . The whole objective of such 
a department is matching specialization in farming with a 
similar specialization in banking.” So Mr. Jamba told his 
story and in the telling undoubtedly inspired others to go 
and do likewise. 

“The extension service solicits the wholehearted support 
of bankers in Virginia,” said L. B. Dietrick, director, Vir- 
ginia Extension Service. ‘“‘We welcome the opportunity 
provided by such a meeting for extension workers to sit 
down with country bankers and discuss mutual problems, 
for it seems clear that the banks and the community can be 
better served when each understands the problems of the 
other.” 

One session centered on farm records, first from the 
operator’s point of view, as presented by T. T. Curtis, 
operator of Homewood Farm, Orange County, Virginia, 
then from the banker’s point of view, as presented by the 
author of this report. “The Customer Looks at the Banker” 
was the theme of a panel discussion. Included on the panel 
were a county agent, agricultural instructor, home demon- 
stration agent and a farmer. The public attitudes expressed 
by the members of this panel deserve serious consideration 
by country bankers. Here they are: 

“Bankers can set community policies. They are by the 
very nature of their position public servants. Bankers with 
liberal points of view have been most helpful, but, in all too 
many instances, there has been a cold and impersonal atmos- 
phere about the bank. There has been a ‘warming up’ in 
recent years but there is still some distance to go. The aver- 
age farmer is embarrassed when he enters a bank to ask fora 
loan. He needs to feel more as though he is negotiating 4 
business transaction in which the parties are on equal 
grounds. The farmer does not want the banker to make un- 
sound loans which profit neither borrower nor lender. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations .. . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news was compiled by 
Mary B. LEAcH, assistant to the editor 
of BANKING. 


“Balanced Agriculture Bul- 
wark Against Economic 
Change”’’—Bailey 


@OUNTRY bankers “believe 
that the best bulwark 
against any form of re- 

Reds conversion, transition, or 

# economic change is an 
agriculture that is so well balanced and 
otherwise so strongly fortified that it 
can pass through any unfavorable 
economic weather and remain strong 
and effective,” said C. W. Bailey, presi- 
dent, American Bankers Association 
and of the First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, at the Florida Bankers 
Association convention in Boca Raton 
last month. 

“The Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association has, 
throughout this year, given much em- 
phasis to the encouragement of farmers 
to build and maintain sound reserves— 
these reserves to provide available 
funds for use when much needed farm 
equipment can be bought, when repair 
and maintenance work can be done, 
and improvements can be made which 
will provide greater comforts and con- 
veniences on the farm,” Mr. Bailey 
said. “Then too, there is a lot of satis- 
faction in having a reserve to meet 
most any sort of situation.” 

In pointing to the revived interest 
on the part of banks in the promotion 
of thrift, he said that if banks are to 
fulfill all of their functions, they must 
provide a channel through which the 
thrifty may practice their habit with 
convenience and fair compensation. 

“Here in Florida, you have a land 
price problem similar in many respects 
tothat prevailing in many other states,” 
said President Bailey. “With 1912-14 
a normal, or 100 percent, prices ad- 
vanced to 143 percent in 1919, then to 
178 percent in 1920, declined to 121 
percent in 1933, turned upward to 131 
percent in 1939, then to 193 percent in 
1945, to 214 percent in September 1946. 
Presently the figure is 220 percent. 

“While this percentage seems high, 
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At the ABC’s 4-H club broadcast. Clockwise around table from extreme right, Mr. Ives, Joyce 
and Arthur Ives, Announcer Louis Kaiser, Mr. Hoefer, Mr. Thompson and Mrs. Ives 


it relatively is not as high as some of the 
other states, since the low in Florida in 
1933 was 121 percent, compared to the 
average of the United States of 73 per- 
cent. Since the beginning of World War 
II, the increase in Florida farmland 
prices has been 69 percent, as against 
83 percent for the nation as a whole. 
In fact, this 69 percent is the lowest of 
any of the southern states. 

“A reserve of soil is just as important 
as a reserve of money,” said President 
Bailey in emphasizing the urgency of 
nationwide soil conservation efforts. 

In discussing the assistance given by 
Florida banks to 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America chapters, he said: 

“Industry is competing with agri- 
culture for the labor of these youths, and 
the competition is keen. Education is 
the most potent force in meeting this 
competition. Against the coming of 
those years when farming throughout 
the nation may not be so profitable as 
now, education offers a fortress of 
strength which may direct the way to 
continued success, as opposed to pos- 
sibilities of failures. 

“Tn no other form of local coopera- 
tion in an agricultural area does a 
country banker have assurance of more 
successful endeavor than through join- 
ing hands with those who hold member- 
ship in 4-H clubs and Future Farmer 
chapters. It is a challenge which cannot 
be waved aside.” 


Bank Aid to Agriculture 
Told en Radio 


Two phases of bank assistance to 
agriculture were recently discussed 


over nationwide radio networks by 
members of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Otis A. Thompson, president, 
The National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Norwich, appeared on the 
American Broadcasting Company’s Sat- 
urday Farmer’s Program commemo- 
rating national 4-H club week. He told 
how his bank started a 4-H club in 
Chenango County, New York, in 1919 
with a calf project. He is now the chair- 
man of the 4-H executive committee 
in Chenango County. A. G. Brown, 
A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of 
the Agricultural Commission, spoke on 
rural housing and construction on the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company’s 
Saturday Country Journal. 

Appearing on the program with Mr. 
Thompson were Mr. and Mrs. Paris 
Ives and two of their six children, five 
of whom are 4-H members, and Albert 
Hoefer, New York State leader of 4-H 
clubs. In telling the story of how his 
bank started the 4H in Chenango 
County, Mr. Thompson said that in 
the Spring of 1919 the bank invested 
$12,000 in 107 purebred Holsteins and 
Guernseys. The bank found the work 
of caring for these calves a headache 
and persuaded Harry Chase, now 4-H 
club agent in Chenango County, to 
take over the supervision of the project. 
He immediately began selling the 4-H 
idea in the county. 

“Many of the boys and girls who 
joined those first clubs own their own 
farms today and are bringing up fine 
families,” said Mr. Thompson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ives, who now operate a 200-acre 
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dairy farm near Norwich, were mem- 
bers of one of the first clubs and they 
told about their early experiences in 
4-H club work. Joyce and Arthur Ives 
then came on the program to tell how 
they were brought up on 4-H and be- 
came 4-H members as soon as they 
were old enough. When asked what was 
the most important thing he had gained, 
Arthur said: 

“T think it’s the chance to travel 
around the state and meet other young 
people. I’ve gone different places with 
the judging teams and the band, and 
we’ve had several trips to Cornell. 
We always have a wonderful time. I’ve 
learned a lot about caring for cattle, 
raising potatoes and repairing machin- 
ery. It seems when you’re doing 4-H 
work there’s always something inter- 
esting going on. But I think I’d put 
contacts with other young people 
first.” 

New York was chosen by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
this program. The state has 50,000 
4-H members. 


Ox the Country Journal program, 
Mr. Brown mentioned these three fun- 
damental changes which hold much 
promise for the future of agriculture: 
(1) Diversification of production; (2) 
farm mechanization; and (3) home 
conveniences equal to those enjoyed 
in the cities. 

“For reconstruction and repairs, such 
as a new roof, new fencing, new sheds, 
dairy and processing equipment or for 
modernizing the home, banks are glad 
to extend loans to farmers which can 
be amortized or repaid from income 
from the sale of crops and livestock 
within a comparatively short term of 
years,”’ said Mr. Brown. 

“For building new houses, barns, 
granaries and other structures which 
are capital expenditures, long-term 
credit is necessary and debt must ordi- 
narily be put in the form of a real estate 
mortgage. Country bankers who have a 
thorough understanding of the farmer 
and his financial requirements are inter- 
ested in making these long-term loans 
on an amortized basis to fit his repay- 
ment ability. 

“There are more than 11,000 country 
banks serving every farm community 
in America. When credit problems arise, 
these country bankers will welcome the 
opportunity to discuss them with their 
farm people.” 

Broadcasts such as these two— 
where the banker is given the oppor- 
tunity to tell the story of banking as an 
invited guest—have tremendous pub- 
lic relations value for all banks. 
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This picture gives some idea of how the Fifth Annual Farmers’ Day was celebrated in Elkin, 

North Carolina. More than 1,200 farmers were guests of the Elkin Agricultural Council, of 

which Garland Johnson, president of the Bank of Elkin, is an active leader. Chester C. Davis, 

president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, was the principal speaker at this banquet, 
More details of this program appeared in April 1946 BANKING 


Case History of a GI Lean 


“The GI loan which I am most proud 
to have had a part in making is one 
which originated out of our immediate 
territory,” writes E. H. Mevis, cashier, 
Farmers-Merchants National Bank, 
Princeton, Wisconsin. 

Briefly, the story of this loan is told 
by Cashier Mevis: 

After his request for a loan had been 
rejected by three lending institutions, a 
veteran, who had been wounded in ac- 
tion and who had spent nine months in 
a German prison camp, was referred to 
the Farmers-Merchants. In listening to 
his story, Mr. Mevis learned that be- 
fore entering the Army this GI had 
taken an agricultural course under the 
Smith-Hughes plan and graduated from 
high school with honors. His father 
lived about three miles from the farm 
the veteran was interested in purchas- 
ing and he said he would help the boy 
by lending him machinery and by giv- 
ing him foundation stock for a dairy 
herd. 

The 300-acre farm in which the vet- 
eran was interested was offered for sale 
at a bargain price of $6,000. Mr. Mevis 
and the appraiser appointed by the Vet- 
erans Administration went over the 
farm the same afternoon. “We found 
an unusually good piece of property, 
and the appraiser wrote in his report to 
the VA: ‘This is the best piece of real 
estate that I have appraised since I 
was appointed,’” said Mr. Mevis. 

“The veteran had $1,000 to pay 
down,” he said, ‘and we made the loan 
for $5,000. He receives compensation, 
by virtue of his having been wounded in 
action, in the amount of $47.50 per 
month, has a fine start on this farm, and 
is months ahead on his monthly pay- 
ments. When the loan was granted and 
the farm title put into his own name, he 
was an altogether different person. He 
was really ‘soured down’ on banks for 


having turned him down, and I feel 
that, in addition to getting a very fine 
loan in the bank, we have made a con- 
tribution to the public relations pro- 
gram for all banks, and that we have 
lived up to our slogan that ‘A Bank Is 
the Place to Borrow.’” 


4-H and FFA Soil 
Conservation Program 


The New Castle County Bankers 
Association exceeded the expectations 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service at Newark, 
Delaware, when it agreed, at a recent 
soil conservation meeting, to provide 
$1,200, instead of the requested $500, 
for use in promoting a soil conservation 
program among the 4-H club and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America in that area. 
Details of the program are being worked 
out. 

William K. Pennington, cashier, 
Delaware City Bank, of Delaware 
City, and president of the New Castle 
County Bankers Association, presided 
at this meeting. Other banks repre- 
sented included: Claymont Trust Com- 
pany, Middletown; New Castle County 
National Bank, Odessa; New Castle 
Trust Company, Townsend Trust Com- 
pany, St. George’s Trust Company, 
Newport; Farmers Trust Company and 
Newark Trust Company, Newark. 


A Soil Savings Account 
Booklet 


A different thought on soil conserva- 
tion was introduced by the Malvem 
Trust and Savings Bank of Malvem, 
Iowa, in a 12-page booklet published 
for distribution to farm customers, ei 
titled: “It’s Time to Open a Soil Sav- 
ings Account.” 

This challenging statement appeals 
on the front cover of the booklet: “The 
subject of this folder is THRIFT, but 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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A Bank’s Spring Housecleaning 


H. C. NICHOLLS 


Mr. NICHOLLS is cashier of The First National Bank, items and each counted 10, a total of 140 meant a perfect 
Madison, Wisconsin. score. Scores for the departments ranged from 140 down to 
120. Those reports which showed that some departments 

cu Spring The First National Bank in Madison sets __ needed to do certain things to earn them the title of “good 
ie one week for an annual spring housecleaning— housekeepers” were returned to the departments affected 
and what a week! Coats come off (after hours, that is) and they were asked to put themselves in better order. 
med sleeves are rolled up, dust cloths are plied lustily and waste § They were then checked a second time to assure compliance. 
nquet, {baskets bulge. No one escapes, from president to messenger. Many humorous incidents occurred. One vice-president 
It all started three years ago when an employee dropped found a 1929 telephone directory in his desk. Another desk 

the idea in our Suggestion Box. Our Suggestion Committee yielded two waste baskets of waste paper. A department 

[ feel § thought well of it, and a Spring Housecleaning Committee, manager who prided himself on a clean desk because he 
y fine consisting mostly of department managers, was named to used a work organizer drew the comment: “The department 
.con- ff work out the procedure. manager’s work organizer needs organizing,” and this cost 
| pro- The plan was worked out and was announced to allem- _his department five points. And then there was the depart- 
have  ployees in a special bulletin, which also contained helpful § ment manager who labored long and hard for several days to 
nk Is § suggestions on what to do in our “clean-up” program. An clean out his desk and the last thing he found in the last 


Elkin, 


entire week was set aside for the purpose. Most of the work, drawer was a book entitled “Twenty-One Ways To Keep 

of course, was done after banking hours. Daily bulletins A Desk Clean”! 

were issued to stimulate the program and encourage inter- As a result of the housecleaning a large quantity of 
im department competition. During the actual housecleaning _ stationery and supplies was sent to the stockroom from the 


nkers | several action photographs were taken in preparation fora various departments to be returned to inventory control. 
ations § feature story for our bank’s publication, The Teller. Also, records of all kinds were transferred to storage, and 


ture’s One day was set aside for a detailed inspection of every hundreds of pounds of waste paper were salvaged. 

wark, § department at the end of the week. Inspections were made The program was repeated, with a few minor variations 
recent | by representatives of the various departments, who were _ but equally good results, in 1946, and we have just finished 
rovide § selected to inspect some other department. For example, our 1947 spring clean-up. We plan to make it an annual 


$500, § the Safe Deposit Department might draw the Bookkeeping _affair. 

vation § Department. The assignments were made only a few minutes We take considerable pride in the fact that we have 

d Fu- § before inspections were to be held, so no department had = modern and up-to-date banking quarters, and by having an 

area. | advance notice of which department it would examine. annual housecleaning, just as is done in the home, we place 

rorked Inspection check lists, which had previously been pre- _ all of our departments, desks, equipment and files in a 
pared by the Housecleaning Committee, were providedeach condition to compare favorably with our quarters. In ad- 

ishier, J team so that the inspection procedure would be as uniform dition, our annual clean-up keeps our officers and employees 


laware | as possible. The lists covered desks and counters, files and “housekeeping conscious” all throughout the year. Lastly, 
Castle § supply cabinets, equipment, supplies and storage transfer. but by no means least, this program has developed a spirit 
esided When the judging was completed, the reports were re- of friendly competition and camaraderie much beyond 
repre-  tumed to the committee for scoring. Since there were 14 _—_ what we had hoped for. 


_Com- 
County 
Castle 
Com- 
npany, 
ny and 


Vice-president H. C. Jamieson (in apron) gets help from four staff The mop and bucket brigade prepares to tackle the West Branch of 
members in cleaning his desk The First National Bank 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DICKHUTH 1s @ noted financial writer on the staff of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


AR market conditions on the Stock Exchange recently 

assumed shake-out proportions. This surprised no one 

who had been in touch with the brokerage fraternity, 
for many prognosticators in Wall Street had had gloom in 
their hearts and their eyes for many months. 

Their pessimism, as has been noted before, was related to 
the foreign situation, to revival of labor strife in industry 
and to the overall economic picture. 

Unfortunately, fears about international relations have 
been confirmed by the troubles of the Foreign Ministers 
meeting in Moscow, and Washington’s demand for concrete 
help to Greece and Turkey against communist influences is 
an open acknowledgment that there are indeed two worlds 
—not one. 

It is no exaggeration to say that grave uneasiness makes 
large and small investors ask what the chances are, under 
such conditions, for corporate profits, for dividends and per- 
haps for the entire private enterprise and capitalist system 
as we know it today. Professional investors expressing such 
fears may be entirely wrong, but their apprehensions are 
real, 


Strikes and Prices Are Biggest Clouds 

On the domestic scene, strikes and prices dominate the 
pessimistic thinking. Walkouts have now made their bow in 
Wall Street itself. This has aggravated the gloom. 

The greatest confusion exists on the question of prices. 
Many industries, it is pointed out, are unable to reduce 
quotations. They have yet to attain a sufficiently large vol- 
ume to validate previous raises of wages and materials, 
without taking into account the new and current demands 
for higher payrolls. 

While some businesses have come forth and made spec- 
tacular slashes, many more cannot do so without imperiling 
the service on their indebtedness or continued common stock 
dividends. Moreover, it is felt that the Government’s appeal 
for lower prices, as the sole responsibility of business, is in 
strange contrast to the artificial upholding of agricultural 
commodity prices which is the very foundation of the price 
structure. 

This wage-price dilemma, economists seem to fear, can 
only be resolved by a recession or depression. This, briefly, 
is the present pessimistic state of mind, which may, of 
course, change at unexpectedly good news. 

Just the same, it is at the bottom of the extremely poor 
showing in the equity markets. This general picture does not 
brighten very much, either, by a look at individual indus- 
tries. Railroads, the mainstay of all substantial investment 
portfolios, are an example. Rail receiverships have occurred 
ever since the industry existed. Recently, the oldest receiver- 
ship ended when the Pittsburgh, Shawmut and Northern, 
as well as various properties owned by the road, were sold 
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for $1,505,000 to Harry W. Findley, a Carnegie, Pennsyl- 
vania, coal operator. 

The P.S. & N. was incorporated in 1899 and placed jn 
receivership in 1905, and reports are that the 122 mile line 
is likely to be sold for scrap by the new owner. Among the 
favorable factors for the industry as a whole are that, from 
1930 to 1945, the railroad funded debt declined from $118 
billion to $8.7 billion—despite poor economic conditions jn 
a good many years. Also, in the first quarter of 1947 freight 
car loadings were up nearly 33 percent over and above the 
corresponding 1946 figures—rather unexpectedly. 

Yet, because of high wages and other costs such as fuel 
and supplies, the relative spread between rail expenditures 
and revenues is now the smallest since 1920. This narrowing 
profit cushion is, of course, not peculiar to railroads alone. 

So far the 1947 weekly average of municipal bond offerings 
has been $55,971,192. Recent bond issues were heavily 
weighted by utilities, such as the new A.T. & T. debentures 
totaling $200 million, the largest bloc of corporate bonds 
ever placed through competitive bidding. 

Other bond issues were Northern States Power Co. (Wis.), 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas and U.S. Rubber Co. 

Preferred stocks marketed included Connecticut Light & 
Power, California Oregon Power, Foremost Dairies and 
Container Corp. of America. 

Common stock offerings included American Tobacco, 
Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co., and 
Atlantic City Electric Corp. 


Government Security Outlook 


The government securities market has moved within 
narrow ranges. It was marked by stability and firmness and 
continued strong tendencies are expected to prevail. While 
the Treasury deficit during April is estimated at about $500 
million, which provided funds to the market rather than 
withdrawing them, the position in May will be reversed, 
primarily because of social security tax payments on the 
first of the month. 

The situation would not be changed materially even if the 
fiscal authorities would continue to retire $200 million of 
bills every week, which was commenced in the first half of 
April when Secretary Snyder announced that $1.3 billion 
would mature on April 17, with only $1.1 billion reoffered. 

It was a fairly important step for the Government to take, 
since the Federal Reserve banks had become the chief re- 
ceptacle for bills, holding about 88 percent of all such securi- 
ties outstanding. Indeed, it would seem possible that such a 
bill retirement program might continue for some time before 
unpegging of the short-term rates is put into effect. 

This theory gained strength when a committee of govern- 
ment securities dealers conferred with Secretary Snyder and 
came away with the impression that there was nothing im- 
minent about unpegging rates. This “impression” lent sup- 
port to the market and underlined its strong tendencies. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 
Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventories, en- 
able you to extend the maximum credit service with 
minimum risk to customers requiring accommoda- 
tion in excess of your open-line limits. Our Field 


Warehouse Service is preferred by hundreds of banks. 
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BUILDING fox the Future 


Opposition to Pending Housing Bill 


of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner General Housing Bill now 

pending in Congress were criticized by the American 
Bankers Association in a statement filed recently with the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, analyzing the 
measure. The bill is a revival of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill which failed of passage in the last Congress. 

“The changes made are more in form than in substance, 
and therefore this new bill is susceptible to the same criti- 
cisms and objections expressed against $.1592 in December 
1945,” the A.B.A. said. “The scarcities of materials and la- 
bor, not the lack of credit, continue to be the bottlenecks 
hampering the flow of new homes. This bill in no way strikes 
at the causes of these shortages but rather would tend to 
aggravate them. 

“The bill seeks to effectuate its purpose by further 
liberalization of existing credit aids,” the statement con- 
tinued, “by establishing new forms of government guaranty 
to institutional lenders, by greatly increasing direct govern- 
mental financial aid to local public bodies and to farmers for 
farm housing—all of which would needlessly increase the 
present oversupply of money and credit in our national 
economy.” The statement characterized these methods as 
“‘of a depression economy such as was experienced during the 
Thirties . . .” 

The statement asserted that the banks are prepared and 
willing to continue to make loans to finance the building, 
remodeling, and purchase of individual homes and rental 
properties. Other lenders such as insurance companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, and mortgage bankers are likewise 
available for home mortgage financing, it pointed out, 
stating that “more funds are available for this purpose and 
at lower rates of interest than at any other time in history.” 

The A.B.A. criticized provisions for insurance of 95 per- 
cent, 30-year loans for home owners; and 85 percent loans 
for builders. It asserted that insurance of 90 percent mort- 
gages on rental properties should have no place in a long- 
range housing program since it would lend itself to abuses 
by attracting speculators. On the subject of the yield insur- 
ance provided for in the bill, the statement declared that it is 
not the function of the Government to protect its citizens 
against ordinary business risks. 

The statement argued against placing such agencies as 
the Federal Housing Administration and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration which deal with private lenders 
under the jurisdiction of a National Housing Commission 
along with the Federal Public Housing Authority under 
whose authority direct federal loans and grants are made. 
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Te easy credit provisions and inflationary implications 


It questioned the wisdom of superimposing another agency 
on the government agencies dealing with housing matters at 
a time of swollen public debt when reduction instead of in- 
crease of government expenditures should be the aim. 


Less-Than-$6,000 GI House 


The less-than-$6,000 house for war ‘veterans is an ac- 
complished fact in Painesville, Ohio. The Painesville project, 
started last July and described then in BANKING, Time, and 
other national magazines, is just about completed. Ap- 
proximately 50 veterans and their families participated 
recently in a celebration in the lobby of the Painesville 
branch of The Cleveland Trust Company. Some of the 
houses are already occupied and the balance of the 50 are due 
to be completed within the next few weeks. The buyers were 
carefully selected by a Painesville civic committee from 
among 200 applicants. As an extra dividend, hawthorne 
trees will be provided, suitably tagged with the buyer’s 
name, for planting in front of the new houses which are all 
located on Hawthorne Street. 

“The project is an outstanding example of what can be 
accomplished when private capital and private industry 
really take off their coats and go to work,”’ declared H. R. 
Templeton, vice-president of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. “Because the architect, builder, lender, realtor and 
township trustees cooperated so well, the houses are being 
transferred at $6,400 to $6,500 each, and because our costs 
are now pretty well established, there will be a credit of 
$500, which brings the price down below $6,000. This price, 
including some added features, is within 5 percent of our 
original projection, in spite of increased costs for labor and 
materials.” 

To start this building project The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany committed itself to advance $250,000 to $300,000 toa 
corporation whose capital structure was only $500. The 
advances were made on a simple collateral note at 3 percent 
interest and ho mortgage was taken because the stock of the 
corporation was pledged. Interest was charged on funds only 
as advanced. The bank wished to make the lending easy and 
to eliminate all unnecessary details and expenses, such as 
mortgages, title surveys, recording, etc., which, due to their 
confidence in the builder, they believed were not required. 
The-bank waived all charges accruing to it, such as appraisal 
fees, mortgage loan fees, drawing papers, etc. The first 
resolution placed on the books of the corporation was that 
it would not make a profit. 

Recently, Mr. Templeton approved a project to go ahead 
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with roughly 50 more houses on a new street next to the 
fnished project. The new houses will be one and one-half 
story ad will carry the profit motive instead of being a 
non-pro! t program such as the last one. The architect will 
et $30 ner house or about $1,500 for his work. The realtor 
will get $100 per house or $5,000, and the builder will get 
costs, plus 10 percent overhead, plus 10 percent profit. The 
fnancing will be the same as the last time: corporation of 
$500, and The Cleveland Trust Company will advance the 
money ior the land, lot improvements, and erection of the 
houses. 

They expect the new houses to sell for between $7,000 
and $7,500, and hope to hold them as close to $7,000 as pos- 
sible. On a 20-year program, this would come to $42.42 
monthly; at $7,500, it would be $45.45, and when taxes and 
insurance are added, it would stay in the low fifties, making 
it within the range of a great many people to buy. 

Mr. Templeton pointed out to the fourth annual meeting 
of the Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Institute, held 
in Chicago, that “only about 9.8 percent of the non-farm 
renters pay $50 per month or more,” and stated that “the 
Government’s rental program permitting rentals running 
from $80 to $90, or the private builders’ program of build- 
ing houses ‘just under $10,000,’ serves practically none of 
the veterans.” 


Parkway Village 


United Nations and New York City officials formally in- 
spected the first completed residential unit of Parkway 
Village recently. 

The Honorable Trygve Lie, secretary general of the 
United Nations, was presented with the key to the first 
apartment in the presence of Deputy Mayor John J. Bennett 
substituting for Mayor William O’Dwyer who was unable 
to attend) and a group of savings bankers. 

This garden type of development on Grand Central Park- 
way, Queens, Long Island, is owned and will be operated by 
agroup of mutual savings banks in the state of New York 
through Savings Banks Trust Company as their agent. Its 
construction is the result of a request for housing facilities 
for United Nations personnel made a year ago to the city of 
New York. 

A group of savings banks undertook to build the develop- 
ment and lease it to the United Nations for a period of three 
years. 

Upon completion later in the year, Parkway Village will 
house 685 United Nations personnel and their families in 110 
fireproof residential buildings. First tenants are expected to 
move into their apartments in May. 

At the preview, visitors were shown a model 41% duplex 
apartment, furnished by a New York department store. 
Each apartment will have its own private entrance to land- 
sxaped grounds which comprise 80 percent of the total area 
of 40 acres. 

The fireproof buildings are of brick and concrete construc- 
tion with concrete slab floors. The slabs, which were poured 
on the job, are so finely surfaced that the painted underpart 
“rves as the ceiling for the room below without need of 
buffing or plastering. 

A spokesman for the owners explained that Parkway 
Village is the first of seven housing projects planned by 
mutual savings banks in New York State. Five of the seven 
are to be in the metropolitan area and will, upon completion, 
provide housing for over 4,000 families. 
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{bove: Breaking ground in July 1946 for the first $6,000 GI house in 
Painesville, Ohio. (L. to r.) Architect J. W. Green, Realtor M. J. 
Ludwig, Contractor-Builder G. B. Payne, Bankers H. R. Temple- 
ton and A. G. Tame, Cleveland Trust Company. (The photograph 
was BANKING’s cover picture for the August 1946 issue.) Below: By 

the end of March several of the houses were already occupied 


John D. Butt, president of Parkway Village, Inc., and executive 
vice-president of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, presenting Trygve 
Lie, secretary general of the United Nations, with the key to the 
first apartment completed at Parkway Village. Left to right: Deputy 
Mayor John J. Bennett; Savings Banks Trust Company President 
August Ihlefeld; Trygve Lie; City Construction Coordinator Rob- 
ert Moses; President of the Manhattan Savings Bank Millard K. 
Denton 
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To ies thousands of 


leading banks handling 


transit items the low-cost 


Recordak way... 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfi 
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free facsimiles of cheeks 
‘ost in transit 


1. With the Recordak Transit System, you've 
never had to be concerned about any of your 
checks being lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit. 
No matter what might happen to one of your 
transit letters, you’ve known that you’ve had in 
your vaults photographic reproductions of every 
check in the letter. 


1 RECORDAK BATIK 
THE FIRS Prag 


3. Now Recordak goes one important step further. 
Now it will furnish this facsimile service free of 
charge to you . . . and to all banks using the 
Recordak Transit System... 
are lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit. 


whenever checks 


its application to banking systems 


2. You've known you were safe. You've also 
known that you could get facsimiles of any trans- 
it checks that went astray—quickly, easily, and 
without imconveniencing your depositors: you 
simply sent Recordak the film on which the checks 
were photographed, and facsimiles were made 
up for you immediately. 


4. Should you ever lose a transit letter, contact 
your nearest Recordak branch office. For details 
about other Recordak services that have made 
Recordak the acknowledged leader in the field 
of photographic banking systems— write for 


“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ETWEEN 300 and 400 California and Arizona bankers 
B convened at the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles re- 
cently to attend the first Western Mortgage Confer- 
ence sponsored by the American Bankers Association. Pro- 
gram and arrangements for the two-day conference were in 
the hands of a committee on arrangements under the chair- 
manship of Joseph R. Jones, vice-president, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, and manned by a hard-hitting 
group of top-flight California bank executives. 

After greetings by H. M. Craft, vice-president, Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles, and a keynote 
address by William A. Marcus, member, Savings Division, 
A. B. A. executive committee, and senior vice-president, 
American Trust Company, San Francisco, “The 1947 Hous- 
ing Picture’? was examined. Under the chairmanship of G. 
A. Walker, president, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Long 
Beach, the opening session featured Howard B. Smith, 
director, A. B. A. Department of Real Estate Finance, in 
a report on ‘Washington Influences’’; John L. Hall, presi- 
dent, Southern California Chapter, The Producers Council, 
Inc., on the “‘ Material Outlook ”’; and Fritz Burns, president, 
Kaiser Community Homes, in a discussion of “Current 
Building Problems.” This session, as well as subsequent ses- 
sions, was followed by question and answer periods. 

The second session, devoted to “Current FHA and VA 
Developments,” and chairmaned by Phillips S. Davies, di- 
rector, public relations, San Francisco Bank, featured an 
outline on the current situation on FHA loans presented 
by Franklin S. Richards, assistant commissioner, FHA, 
Washington, D. C., with a similar report on veterans’ loans 
by A. A. Wilken, supervising loan guarantee officer, Veterans 
Administration, San Francisco. A panel supported Mr. Rich- 
ards in the open forum, consisting of John E. McGovern 
ard D. C. McGinness, district directors, FHA, Los Angeles, 


ROD MACLEAN 


‘Brass Tacks’ Building Conclave 


and H. R. Thompson, chief underwriter, FHA, Los Angeles, 
Mr. Wilken was supported by W. W. Vickrey, supervising 
loan guarantee officer; C. G. Crause, chief of loan service and 
claim section; and R. O. McDonald, administrative assist- 
ant, all of VA, Los Angeles. 

A.B. A. Vice-president Joseph M. Dodge, honor-guest and 
speaker at the Monday evening dinner meeting, presented 
his “Impressions of Postwar Europe” and pointed out that 
“in any consideration of the problem of our foreign policy, 

. . we must realize that world peace and what is left of 
democracy needs the active and aggressive support of the 
United States.”” Toastmaster was James E. Shelton, presi- 
dent, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles. 

Under the chairmanship of R. F. Morretti, vice-president, 
Bank of America, NT & SA, San Francisco, the third session 
featured a panel discussion of “Building Costs and Ap- 
praisals,” by panel members R. D. Burrows, vice-presi- 
dent, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles; E. J. 
Launer, vice-president, Bank ‘of America, San Francisco; 
and W. J. Pybon, assistant vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco. An address followed on “Farm 
Mortgage Lending” by Ray Wiser, president, California 
Farm Bureau Federation. Bankers interested in farm mort- 
gages met at a luncheon session, under the leadership of 
George V. Claytor, vice-president and manager, Security 
Branch, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside. 

The concluding session simulated ‘A Mortgage Commit- 
tee in Action,” with the audience as board of directors with 
power to pass on hypothetical loan recommendations. 

In conclusion, Joseph M. Dodge presented a summary on 
“Standards for Mortgage Lending,” and urged bankers to 
maintain those standards on a level which will protect both 
borrowers and lenders against recessions which may be 
looked for in real estate prices in the future. 


Panel members in “A Mortgage Com- 
mittee in Action” at the A. B. A. West- 
ern Mortgage Conference were: at the 
rostrum, Chairman H. J. Mendon, 
vice-president, California Bank, Los 
Angeles; seated left to right, R. Foster 
Lamm, vice-president, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Dutcher, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America, Los Ange- 
les; D. N. Millan, vice-president, San 
Diego Trust & Savings Bank; William 
A. Marcus, senior vice-president, Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco; 
Linden L. D. Stark, vice-president, 
Anglo-California National Bank, San 
Francisco; and J. W. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Bank & Trust Co., Los 
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OTIS FULL COLLECTIVE CONTROL ELEVATORS 
Can be operated by visitors, staff members 
or an attendant. 


Never waste time, never forget, never 


make mistakes. 


Have doors that open and close automat- 


ically. 


Otis dependable elevators are a sound investment in 
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“TO SAVE LIVES AND 
PREVENT WORK DELAYS” 


In foreground, the steel work of Stuyvesant Town. Beyond, Peter 
Cooper Village nearing completion. 


HOUSING for more than 11,000 families—56 big apart- 
ment buildings on 8 acres of land—in the heart of Man- 
hattan . . . more enduring tributes to the service of 
Insurance! 


Just as the war effort compelled the construction of great 
arms factories, training bases and war workers’ communi- 
ties, today’s national housing shortage again calls for an 
accelerated building program. A nation’s thanks to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its STUYVESANT TOWN 
and PETER COOPER VILLAGE, symbols of housing relief on 
a country-wide scale! 


Vital Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
protection on these mammoth projects is provided by our 
organization, as on the huge PARKCHESTER housing devel- 
opment in the Bronx prior to the war. With this insurance 
program goes the highly important service of our Safety 
Engineers TO SAvE Lives AND PREVENT WorK DELAYS— 
a service which speeds essential construction. Our experi- 
ence in servicing both large and small projects can be 
applied to your construction or engineering problems. Our 
nearest agent or your broker will be glad to tell you how. 


Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


as America’ 


Open- Handed 
Land Bank Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4\)) 


These are dangerous times to be lib- 
eralizing credit. It is particularly dis- 
heartening to have the Federa! Land 
Banks press for higher loan ratios when 
their position should be one of caution 
and constructive leadership for all farm 
mortgage lenders—governor, so-to- 
speak, of terms and rates, but not 
usurping the business to the exclusion 
of others. It is a poor time indeed, 
when we are at the peak of the land 
price cycle to be increasing the loan 
ratio. The fundamental purpose of all 
credit agencies in the farm loan field 
is to serve the best interests of agri- 
culture. It is not to the interest of young 
men or others in farming to encourage 
them to assume an impossible debt 
merely because the initial terms happen 
to be easy. 

Irrespective of normal value basis on 
which Land Bank appraisals are made, 
appraisal itself is an art involving judg- 
ment rather than a science of the exact 
measurement. There is considerable 
doubt whether it is possible for ap- 
praisers to exercise judgment with re- 
spect to value without being influenced 
by prices of commodities and the selling 
price of farm land. 

Let us hope the Congress will take a 
careful look at the Federal Land Bank 
System if new legislation of a more 
liberal nature is requested. It would be 
more constructive if the sounder system 
of loan appraisals followed by the Land 
Banks prior to the passage of the act of 
1945 could be re-established. 


An optimist is a fellow who buys a 
special delivery stamp. 


Economics Lesson: The boll-weevil 
doesn’t do cotton farming as. much 
damage as nylon or the silk-worm. 


Recently a night club owner said his 
customers steal $25,000 worth of sow- 
venirs from him each year. The customers 
may think that turn-about is fair play. 


When the FBI has a little spare time, 
we suggest they arrest the fugitive who 
invented the short shirt-tail. 


With all these codes of ethics that vari- 
ous organizations adopt, it’s strange i 
doesn’t occur to someone to try the Ten 
Commandments. 
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Signs that say ‘Service’ 


with DIGNITY 


The very latest development in electric dis- 


PAYING 


plays for interior or window use... will . C A S 4 wae 
give your banking institution added refine- C N 
ment... unusual effectiveness. 


These displays, built with solid lucite or 
plexiglass plastic letters, are set in metal, 
illuminated with fluorescent tubes. They're A UJ T 0 [ 0 A N S 
modern... easy-on-the-eye ... espe- 
cially appropriate if you're modernizing 
or just adding a touch of newness 


here and there. FARM LOANS 


INFORMATION 
TELEPHONE 
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| | | KDVERTISIVG DISPLAY CO. 


216-20 Jackson Street Cincinnati Ohio 
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WE INVITE YOU, 


when in St. Louis, to inspect the facilities of this organization, 
which has averaged the completion of a bank contract ever) 
ten days for the past thirty-four years. 
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Equipment 


OF AMERICA 


Big things have happened here at the headquarters of 
bank designing in America. These photographs give 
you just a glimpse of our recently modernized work- 
shop...our new home is a show window of the latest 
architectural trends and treatments! Other facilities 
not pictured here, include our busy mill and cabinet 


shops, our wood-working and marble plants. 


Our entire organization has been geared to accomo- 
date the heavy demands of growing banks in this 
post-war era. Here, you'll find the largest staff of 
specialized bank designers-builders in the country. 
Our current list of assignments amply expresses the 
confidence America’s bankers have in our ability. Since 
V-E day alone, 237 banks have selected us to design 
their new quarters. That’s almost one every three days! 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9th & Sidney Streets, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
America’s most experienced bank designers 
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Forgery On 
Out-of-State Bank 


Tue United States Supreme Court 
has held that the cashing of a forged 
check drawn on an out-of-state bank 
constitutes a federal offense within the 
National Stolen Property Act. 

In a seven-to-two decision the Court 
held that, in cashing the checks, the 
forger had “‘caused a forged security to 
be transported in interstate commerce,” 
and rejected his no doubt honest defense 
that all he wanted was the cash and 
wasn’t the least bit interested in what 
happened to the checks afterward. 

The majority of the court held that 
the time involved in clearing the checks 
from Michigan to the drawee bank in 
Missouri enabled the defendant to com- 
plete his fraud by giving him time to 
make his escape, and that it was, there- 
fore, part of his fraudulent scheme to 
place the forged checks in the mails. 

In deciding the case the majority 
gave heavy weight to the intent of 
Congress, when it passed the Stolen 
Property Act, to render assistance to 
state law enforcement officers by in- 
ereasing the number of crimes punish- 
able by the federal courts. U. S. ». 
Sheridan, 67 S. Ct. 332. cf: Paton’s 
Digest: Crimes, Op. 5: 14. 


Endorser’s Liability 
On Note 


ly Vermont, the holder of a note who 
would release the maker and continue 
the endorser’s liability can do so either 
by complying with Section 120 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, or by 
asserting his rights at common law. 

In order to enforce his rights through 
the uniform N. I. L., as adopted in Ver- 
mont, he would have to make an ex- 
press reservation of his rights against 
the endorser, at the time of releasing 
the maker. 

Otherwise, the uniform law’s provi- 
sions will not apply and the courts will 
decide the rights of the parties accord- 
ing to the common law. 
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In so deciding, the Vermont Supreme 
Court has also held that the mere con- 
sent of an endorser to the release of the 
maker did not constitute an express 
reservation of rights and that, further- 
more, at common law, consent was not 
sufficient to hold the endorser liable, 
unless it was of such a nature as to 
constitute an agreement, for a consider- 
ation, to remain liable. Howard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. v. Newman, 
50 A2d 896 cf: Paton’s Digest: Notes, 
Op. 12C: 9. 


Negotiability of 
Stock Certificates 


In addition to interpreting the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, the Ohio Supreme 
Court seems to have laid down as a 
maxim that the prudent businessman 
will be careful what he tells his wife, if 
he would avoid getting his secretary 
into trouble. 

A doctor’s widow, executrix of his 
estate, had his former secretary haled 


“Blonde hair, big eyes, hips 36’’, waist 22’, 
bust 34’’—you see, that is not the type of 
assets I, er, that is the bank is interested in” 


| 


\) 


into court on suspicion of concealing 
assets of the estate, to wit: some $20,000 
worth of stock, a typewriter and five 
cans of pineapple juice. 

The doctor had told his wife that 
he’d “lost” the stock. The defendant, 
who was described as his “confidential 
secretary’? and whose work included 
accompanying the doctor on trips, 
“business, pleasure and otherwise,” 
maintained that he had “just given it 
to her”—not just for being secretary, 
but “probably for her loyalty in the 
work she had been doing for him.” 

The stock certificates had been en- 
dorsed in blank by the deceased, and, 
it was decided, delivered to the sec- 
retary. The court held that under the 
Ohio interpretation of the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act that was sufficient 
to create a valid transfer by way of 
gift. 

The provisions of the act that title 
to stock passes at the time of registra- 
tion of the transfer on the books of a 
corporation were enacted for the pro- 
tection of corporations. Failure to reg- 
ister a transfer on the books will not 
defeat a gift by endorsement and de- 
livery as here. 

The confidential secretary was al- 
lowed to keep the stock. Final disposi- 
tion of the pineapple juice was not re- 
corded in the opinion. State v. Kuthy, 
Ohio. 71 N.E. (2d) 133 cf. Paton’s Digest: 
Corporations, Op. 6B. 


Bank’s Liability for 
Cashier’s Fraud 


Tx fact that a construction company 
would “probably have failed to perform 
its contracts anyhow” saved a defend- 
ant bank from liability to a surety 
company which had guaranteed the 
contracting firm as a result of fraudulent 
representations of the bank’s cashier. 
The surety company had made in- 
quiry of the bank regarding the con- 
struction company’s financial standing. 
The cashier, a stockholder in the con- 
struction company, replied that it had 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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How 60 Operations for (946 Affect You 


High lights from the 1946 Annual Statement of 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


ling Average annual wage was $3,131...Itisper- 5.02 times. Continuing its debt reduction pro- 
000 tinent to point out that Federal, State, and gram, C & O has lowered its funded indebted- 
rad local taxes amount to $894 for each employee. ness by $4,075,000. 
C & O’s Personnel Resources Inventory is Chesapeake & Ohio is in excellent financial 
hat now helping employees capitalize on their health. Operating revenues for 1946 set a 
special talents, experience, and ambitions...A peacetime high of $193,407,931, of which 
ant, new suggestion plan is adding to the earnings $112,137,537 came from handling coal and 
itial of those who make significant contributions. coke. Current balance sheet shows total assets 
ded of $616,799,914. Funded debt at year’s end 
. totaled $200,906,000 and all other liabilities 
‘Ips, ( 
a “am As Aa SAUPPER $64,923,292, making total of funded debt and 
ne all other liabilities of $265,829,292. 
Nn it To assure increased capacity and peak effi- 
ary, ciency in freight hauling, C & O has ordered 
the 40 new fast heavy locomotives; 1,000 new 70- SUPPL 
ton roller-bearing hopper cars; 1,000 new —A5 a ER 
50-ton boxcars; and is now requesting bids on C & O's moderaiantion and wh di 
en- pkeep expendi- 
3,000 additional 70-ton hopper cars. Other tures will continue to benefit communities 
and, improvements embrace Centralized Traffic where suppliers’ plants are located . . . In 1946, 
See: Control, grade walang te and terminal rr a total of $75,437,957 was spent for main- 
the sion. Seventy-three miles of new seid chi gS, tenance of way and maintenance of equipment 
form and branches laid and for improvements to real property. Over 
-ient New lines are being projected into coal-pro- $50,000,000 of new rolling stock alone is now 
° ducing areas; the 27 new mines which began on order. 
y of operations in 1946 have estimated loadings of 
3,000,000 tons in 1947. 
title Much coal originating on C & O lines goes PASSENGER 
stra to the highly industrialized areas served by —A5A 
of a the New York Central Railroad. And many Long the nation’s leading advocate of improv- 
* manufactured goods originating in New York ing passenger service, C & O has played impor- 
P Central territories. find their way into C & oO tant parts in securing greater conveniences for 
Teg- communities. An affiliation of these two rail- travelers in 1946. ‘Pay-As-You-Go” and 
| not roads should add to diversification of traffic credit card travel—both devised by C & O in 
1 de- and greatly benefit both of them. For these 1946—went into effect in January 1947.C &O 
reasons the Chesapeake and Ohio has, since spearheaded the drive which won through 
the beginning of 1947, acquired approximately passenger service in St. Louis and Chicago; 
der’ 400,000 shares of New York Central common exposed and helped wipe out the “black mar- 
posi stock. ket” in sleeping-car reservations. Young 
yt re- peoples’ low-fare excursions were inaugurated 
uthy, QUICK FACTS OF 1946 and more are scheduled. 
igest: ise In 1947, America’s most modern passenger 
Se service will operate between Washington and 
Operating Expenses..140 185 137 Cincinnati. Costing $6,721,293, the new 
a (ions of noe 90.8% 63.2% “Chessies” will offer telephone service en route, 
Net Operating lending libraries, children’s playroom cars, 
vier Dolies} movies, news service, and many other com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries. 
pany oi ets In 1946, the famous Greenbrier Hotel at 
rform Dividends White Suiphur Springs was reacquired; now 
, ' Milli f Doll i i i i 
fend- 97,552 being remodeled, it will open late in 1947. 
urety ._... ae Through active participation in The Fede- 
1 the cent) ‘ ee ration for Railway Progress, the C & O will 
lulent (Millions of Dollars) work for the benefit of those groups on whom 
jer. rnings the future of American railroading depends— 
passengers, employees, investors, management, 
e Taxes Per shippers, and suppliers. 
» con- Commoa Share..... 3.34 0.37 
rding. Dividends Per 
Share..... 3.50 3.43 
: had Times Fix CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
it Charges Earned... .5.02 3.32 


— 45 AW EMPLOYEE 


The 28,728 men and women who operate and 
maintain the C & O earned $89,931,737 in 
wages during 1946. This was some 8 !4 million 
more than in 1945 and represents about 45% 
of the railroad’s total receipts for last year . . . 


—A5 Al 


Despite nationwide shortages, mining and 
industrial strikes, and rising ccsts, C & O’s net 
income for 1946 was $27,726,780, or $3.62 for 
each of the 7,657,354 shares of stock held by 
88,187 investors. Fixed charges were earned 
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LEGAL PAGE—Continued 


an account of some $50,000 and a credit 
line of $150,000 with the bank. 

The surety, relying on the representa- 
tions, gave the bond. The contracts 
were defaulted. The surety lost $135,000 
and sued the bank for its loss. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held that the cashier 
was acting within the apparent scope of 
his authority. Since he fraudulently 
represented the construction company’s 
financial relations with his own bank— 
rather than just its general financial 
reputation—and since he was a bank 


official to whom credit inquiries are 
generally addressed, the surety was 
justified in relying upon his statements. 

Thus, if the cashier’s representations 
were the proximate cause of the damage 
suffered by the surety, the bank would 
be liable. 

However, the court decided, there 
was no proof that the surety company’s 
damage resulted from the cashier’s 
fraud, since there was no evidence that 
the construction company would not 
have failed to perform its contracts even 
if it had had the deposit and credit line 
which the cashier represented it to have. 
The bank was held not liable. Standard 


Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 

ville National Bank, 158 Fed. 

cf. Paton’s Digest: Bank & | 
Op. 19:8. 
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1) 422 
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Postwar 
Bank Litigation 


Three other cases reflect the 
war inspired litigation which 
beginning to make its way on 
calendars. 

In a Circuit Court of Appea's case, 
a Honolulu bank, owned principally 
by Japanese nationals, had been closed 


of 
just 
court 


since December 7, 1941. A receiver was 
appointed to wind up its affairs, and 
the stockholders now objected to pay- 
ing off the depositors, with interest, 
prior to getting their own investment 
back. 

On Pearl Harbor Day the license 
under which the bank had been operat- 
ing since the President’s “freeze order” 
of 1940 was revoked. Relying on a 
directive of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury forbidding his subordinates to issue 
licenses to foreign financial institutions, 
the bank never applied for a license. 

Since it had no license, the bank 
maintained, it could not pay its de- 
positors, and should be excused. 

The court refused to agree. The bank 
could and should have appealed directly 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
license. If it had done so and been 
refused, it might have been excused. 
But under the facts, there was no 
“contract impossible of performance” 
since all possible legal means of fulfilling 
its obligations had not been attempted. 
Kiyoichi Fjuikawa v. Sunrise Soda 
Water Works Co., 9th CCA, 158 Fed. 
(2d) 490. 


Sharing our knowledge of 


FOREIGN TRADE FINANCE 


The resumption of international trade has raised 
many questions about the credit instruments through 
which a large part of this trade is financed. To corre- 
spondent banks and customers transacting overseas 
business, The First National Bank offers the 
cooperation of its Foreign Banking Department. 


Officers of this department can render sound advice 
based on long experience, on credit arrangements, 
remitting funds, exchanges in foreign monies, risks 
involved in import and export transactions. 
This bank’s network of foreign banking contacts, 
developed through eighty years, enables us to offer 
unusual service in matters of foreign collections and 
remittances. In addition, information is available 
regarding the financial responsibility of business 
houses throughout the world. 


ly a New York case the plaintiff, in 
1941, had levied an attachment of a 


“IT bet him the banks wouldn’t close Satur- 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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paris bank’s account at a New York 
hank. Te latter refused to honor the 
attachm>nt on the grounds that, until 
the war'ime treasury “freeze order” 
was lifte |, the Paris bank’s account was 
blocked. 

The plaintiff thereupon dropped the 
matter ‘or the duration, instead of 
suing in aid of the attachment within 
the time provided by New York law. 

It was held that although plaintiff 
would have recovered no money while 
the “freeze order” remained in effect, 
had he sued within the required time, 
the failure to so. proceed to judgment 
now excused the defendant. Metallo- 
Chemical Corp. v. Banque Transatlan- 
tique Societe Anonyme, 67 N.Y. Supp. 
2d) 180. 


Avotner New York court has held a 
Swiss bank liable for misuse of the 
funds of an Austrian who was confined 
to a concentration camp shortly after 
the Germans marched into his country 
in 1939. 

The bank had been informed, by a 
Swiss relative, of the plaintiff’s plight, 
and told that it should ignore any 
instructions it might receive regarding 
his account, since they would most 
likely be extorted. 

Despite this specific knowledge, and 
the “general knowledge of European 
banks of the circumstances of people 
inconcentration camps,” the bank “did 
not act prudently and in good faith” 
when it complied with a letter directing 
it to transfer plaintiff’s funds to a 
Vienna bank. 

The court rejected defendant bank’s 
contention that its surrender of plain- 
tif's funds probably saved his life, in 
that he shortly thereafter was allowed 
to leave Germany, to make his way to 
London and eventually to New York, 
where he brought his suit. Albers v. 
Credit Suisse, 67 N.Y. Supp. (2d) 239. 


State Taxation 


A Massachusetts bank has been up- 
held in its contention that dividends 
paid on its preferred stock, held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
are not to be included as part of the 
bank’s net income for purposes of com- 
puting the state’s bank excise tax. 

The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts did not consider whether or not 
the tax levied was in violation of the 
U. $. Code, as an implied tax on such 
dividends. Rather, it looked behind the 
tax law, and considered Massachusetts 
egislative history since the Macallen 
case of 1929 (279 U. S. 620). 

That case had held that the then 
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existing excise on corporate franchises 
measured by a corporation’s income 
from all sources was unconstitutional 
since interest and dividends exempt 
from federal taxation were included in 
the measure of the tax. It brought about 
considerable revision of the Massa- 
chusetts tax structure. 

The resulting tax law revision of 
1930 had omitted dividends paid by 
banks from the definition of net in- 
come. A subsequent amendment merely 
stated that “dividends” were to be in- 
cluded in the definition. 

The state tax commissioner, some 
years later, levied the tax in question 
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on the plaintiff bank on that basis. 

The court ruled, however, that the 
history of the amendment showed no 
intent to alter the law so as to include 
dividends paid as well as dividends re- 
ceived. Rather, one purpose of the 
amendment was to promote uniformity 
of tax law by adopting the New York 
definition of net income—which specifi- 
cally exempted dividends paid on pre- 
ferred stock held by the RFC. Broad- 
way National Bank of Chelsea v. Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion, 71 N.E. (2d) 607, cf. Paton’s Di- 
gest: Taxation—State, Op. 2: 4. 

LR: ¥. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 


BANKS USE 


INTERNATIONAL 
REVOLVING DOORS 


Progressive banks such as the Com- 


merce Trust Company of Kansas City 
prefer revolving doors, not only for 
their positive traffic and temperature 
control, but because through day-in- 
and-day-out experience they have 
found in revolving doors advantages 
unmatched by any other type of en- 
trance. Panicproof mechanism for 
maximum safety . . . more usable 
floor space . . . orderly flow of traffic 

. elimination of drafts . . . protec- 
tion against dust, dirt and noise in- 
filtration . . . long life—these and 
many other exclusive advantages are 
yours with a Revolving Door by 
International. 


Write for complete details. 
No obligation of course. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


REVOLVING DOOR DIVISION 


1538 EDGAR ST. 


EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 
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ciation questioned 186 commercial 

banks on night depository service. 
It was learned from the 195 replies 
received that 130 of the questioned 
banks offer such service and an addi- 
tional 22 are in the process of install- 
ing it. Among the 152 banks making 
charges, or contemplating doing so, 
for this service, there was a great di- 
vergence of rates. The largest single 
group in agreement is composed of 11 
banks charging $5 for bag and two keys. 
Sixty-four banks make no charge at all. 


Florida Bulletins 


The Florida Bankers Association has 
begun publication of a legislative bulle- 
tin, with the first issue dated March 24. 
At the same time the association also 
began-publication of a protective bulle- 
tin. 


Southern Bank Women Meet 


The spring conference of the southern 
division of the Association of Bank 
Women was held in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, on March 14-16, with Mary 
Nell Pinckard, A.B.W. regional vice- 
president and assistant vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Palm 
Beach, Florida, presiding. 

Speakers during the three-day con- 
ference included Willa A. Riley, na- 
tional president of the association and 


TS Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 


WISCONSIN BANKERS IN WASHINGTON 


Seated from left to right: Merlin Hull, Congressman from Wisconsin; R. M. Evans, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; John W. Byrnes, Congressman 
from Wisconsin; C. B. Upham, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; W. G. Coap- 
man, secretary of the Wisconsin Bankers Association; Maple T. Harl, Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; Roy A. Gruber, vice-president, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association; A. L. M. Wiggins, Under Secretary of the Treasury; Wesley 
S. Goode, president, Wisconsin Bankers Association; Alexander Wiley, Senator 
from Wisconsin; W. A. Canary, chairman, Legislative Committee, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association; D. J. Needham, general counsel, American Bankers Associa- 
tion; William Henry Stevenson, Congressman from Wisconsin; Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve System; Reid F. Murray, Congressman 
from Wisconsin; Frank Bateman Keefe, Congressman from Wisconsin; Lawrence 
H. Smith, Congressman from Wisconsin; Vernon L. Clark, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; John C. Brophy, Congressman from Wisconsin. 

Standing from left to right: L. L. Robertson, Assistant to the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; Jerome Butler, Hearst newspapers’ representative; 
Lawrence C. Eklund, newspaper representative; Morris Townsend, Director of 
Banking Investment Section, Savings Bond Division, Treasury Department; Leo 
Paulger, special adviser to the Board, Federal Reserve System; Norris C. Bakke, 
Assistant General Counsel, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; George B. 
Vest, General Counsel, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; J. O. 
Brott, assistant general counsel, American Bankers Association; J. L. Robertson, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; Raymond T. Cahill, savings bank advisor; 
Russell E. Shearer, Assistant Chief, Division of Examination, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


assistant vice-president of the Florida Annual meeting of the Minnesota Bankers Association Agricultural Committee. Third 
National Bank, Jacksonville; Emma rom left, seated, is J. Brogger, chairman of the committee and president, State Bank of 
Claus, vice-president of the Bankers Butterfield. Seated at extreme left is Robert E. Pye, the state association’s new secretary. 
Trust Company, Gary, Indiana; and Seated third from right is A. the American Bankers Association 
Virginia K. Wood, cite nahi tee in charge of the Agricultural Commission 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 

The bank women were guests of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association and of 
the Jackson Clearing House Associa- 
tion at dinner meetings on respective 
days. 


New Name Adopted 


At a reorganization meeting of the 
National Safe Deposit Advisory Coun- 
cil it was unanimously agreed that, 
“in order to be truly representative of 
the type of business and banking which 
it serves throughout the country, the 
name of the National Safe Deposit~Ad- 
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AND EVERY OTHER PERSON 


Have a Vital Interest in the Following Statement 


Misinformed persons sometimes claim that railroad capitaliza- 
tion is “watered” — meaning that the par value of outstanding 
railroad stock and bonds is much greater than the value of 
railroad property used in producing public service. 

A newspaper editor recently referred to railroad bonds held 
by the public as “terrific” and that bankers had such a tenacious 
hold on railroads, management was not allowed to pay off 
railroad bonds. He also said that although railroads “made 
handsome earnings during the war they still shouldered the 
same old debt” and it was this load (the bonded debt) that re- 
quired high freight rates which penalized the public, discour- 
aged development of natural resources and held back indus- 
trialization of the South. 

Such statements are contrary to the facts. 


Truth About Rate-Making Values 


The Interstate Commerce Commission began in 1913 an 
intensive study of railroad valuation, which cost the govern- 
ment (the taxpayers) about 47 million and the railroads about 
148 million dollars. The Commission in its recent freight rate 
decision, using this study as a basis, found a valuation for rate- 
making purposes as of January 1, 1945, to which if there be 
added the improvements since that time, less retirements, gives 
the total valuation of Class I Railroads for rate-making purposes 
on 


January 1, 1946 of — $19,903,085,653 


The total capitalization (capital stock and 
net funded debt) of all railroads, ex- 
cluding switching and terminal companies, 
January 1, 1946, was only — 15,666,926,000 

Leaving the rate-making valuation of Class I 
Railroads greater than their capitalization 

4,236,159,653 


Here are the facts regarding the valuation of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 


Total rate-making valuation according to the 
Commission’s method for valuing all 


railroads 417,366,896 


290,679,777 


These facts as to railroad valuation ought to effectively si- 
lence all those who through ignorance or otherwise continue 
to misrepresent that capitalization of railroads is “watered” or 
is greater than present railroad valuation. 


Railroad Debt and Interest Reduced 


Railroads reduced their long term debt between 1939 and 
1945 by $1,526,621,337, and by means of large re-financing 
also substantially reduced the future average interest rate. In 
the same period, the L&N reduced its long term debt by 
$54,115,253, and its annual interest charge by $2,436,824. 

kers neither dominate nor determine the financial, or other 
policies of the L&N. 


Bond Debt Scarcely Affects Freight Rates 


It is utterly ridiculous to believe that the bonded debt of rail- 
toads or the interest charge thereon has any appreciable effect 
on freight rates or industrial development. If all interest 

ges on railroad bonds were eliminated the average freight 
fate per ton per mile would have been reduced in 1945 only .57 
am (5.9%), or from the very low figure of 9.59 mills to 9.02 
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Recent Freight Rate Increase 


The increase in freight rates of 17.6% recently authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission will, on the annual 
volume of traffic now anticipated, fail to meet the annual in- 
crease in operating charges since 1939 for all United States 
Railroads by about $1,172,240,000. On the L&N alone for a 
similar period, such a comparison would indicate that the rate 
increase will not equal increased expenses by many millions of 
dollars per year. 

However, with a continuance of the present volume of traffic 
and no measurable increase in expenses the L&N should earn 
its interest and a dividend in the year 1947. But this of all years 
ought to be one where the railroads should be allowed to make 
sufficiently large earnings to provide a substantial backlog for 
necessary improvements and for possibly lean years to come. 


What Should Railroads Earn? 


A recent poll of public opinion indicated a belief that rail- 
roads earned about 15 to 20 per cent. The public "ng they should 
earn about 10 per cent. The facts are that even after the freight 
rate increase effective January 1, 1947, if traffic volume remains 
high, they can only earn an average of about three per cent per 
annum. Some roads will eara nothing. The return on invest- 
ment made by other business, including public utilities, is 
much higher than the railroads can earn with their present rate 
structure. Railroads should be granted a rate scale that will permit 
them to earn an average return of not less than six per cent per 
annum. The public would greatly benefit from such a policy. 


Some Other Important Considerations 


The railroads are different from most other industry — they 
cannot fix the rates they receive for their services, the general 
level being under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
and the State Commissions. The wages they must pay are usu- 
ally determined by Wage Boards whose decisions are not cor- 
related in time nor amount with the rate decisions of the Com- 
missions which largely determine income. 

It is only through better facilities and improvements that 
railroads have been able to constantly improve public service, 
raise the average wage of employes, keep freight rates reason- 
able and pay a meagre return to investors. Such improvements 
are only possible through earnings and the willingness of 
investors to put their money in railroad stock and bonds. 

Railroads are well managed, well operated, essential and 
privately owned — but are considered as public utilities. Their 
investors, management and employes deserve just considera- 
tion, not unwarranted attacks. . 


Where YOU Come In 


The public will best be served by the administration by one 
agency of a comprehensive national policy for all forms of 
transportation; and by maintaining an understanding of and 
fair attitude toward the railroads. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. HILL, President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONALBANK 


FOUNDED 1875 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


March 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts. 
Earned Interest Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C . . 
Bank Premises . 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Assets . ‘ 

TOTAL. 


$1,004,825,846.50 
35,049,131.85 
10,200,823.97 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 24,000,000.00 
Surplus. .... 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 26,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 
Interest Collected — Unearned. , 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits — Time 
—Demand . 
TOTAL. 


Capital . 


$638,788,3 18.66 
928,355,890.87 


$ 291,757,559.06 


1,050,075,802.32 
304,642,593.92 
4,632,623.82 
1,916,877.84 
4,708,087.56 
1,270,7 14.50 
165,068.01 
$1,659, 169,327.03 


$ 76,000,000.00 
12,57 1,453.82 
1,365,548.39 
1,918,877.84 
169,237.45 


1,567,144,209.53 
$1,659, 169,327.03 


Securities carried at $96,942,987.83 are pledged to secure trust funds and U. S. Government, 
State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 

S. M. Haskins 
Ralph B. Lloyd 
Maynard McFie 
William B. Munro 
Gurney E. Newlin 
John O'Melveny 
Fred B. Ortman 


L. W. Craig 

Shannon Crandall 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler 
Gabriel C. Duque 

James B. Gist 

Robert E. Gross 

Tracy Q. Hall 


Chester A. Rude 

C. C. Teague 

Chas. H. Toll 

Edward R. Valentine 
James G. Warren 

C. T. Wienke 

Dr. John C. Wilson 


MEMBER-FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


visory Council be changed to Th: 
ican Safe Deposit Association.’ 


State Anniversaries 


A feature of the convention of the 
Indiana Bankers Association in Ip. 
dianapolis, May 14 and 15, wi! be ob. 
servance of the organization’s an. 
niversary. The Hoosier Banke; April 
issue reproduced a number of pictures 
dating back to 1897 and the associa- 
tion’s early years. 

Another state association cel rating 
its 50th birthday this year is that of 
Oklahoma, where the convention is 
being held in Tulsa May 8 and 9. 


Central States Officers 


New president of the Centra! States 
Conference is Wall G. Coapman, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Coapman succeeds Eugene 
P. Gum, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association. 

At the same time, David M. Auch, 
executive manager of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Robert E. Lee Hill, secretary 
of the Missouri Bankers Association, 
second vice-president, and Ralph Fon- 
taine, secretary of the Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


New Jersey Assistant Secretary 


William K. Mendenhall has become 
assistant secretary of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. At the time of his 
appointment he was assistant secretary 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, Inc., 
New York. He spent a number of years 
with the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, and one year as fidelity bond con- 
sultant of the FDIC. Mr. Mendenhall 
has also served on the Insurance and 
Protective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 
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A philosopher refused to marry because 
it might interfere with his work. That 


| isn’t anything compared to what it would 


do to his philosophy. 
BANKING 
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How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, 
other more valuable possessions are not so 
easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect 
yourself against theft of money, silver, jewelry, 


furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
burglary insurance. 

Today, with crime rampant and values rising, 
you need complete sure protection against loss 
due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 


UNITED STATES 


rican FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
3 FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 


Pause FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


That 
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Graduate School Faculty Confers As Alumni 
Hold Their 10th Spring Reunion in New York 


The largest faculty in the 
history of The Graduate School 
of Banking held it annual 
pre-session conference in New 
York this Spring, coincident 
with the 10th annual G. S. B. 


alumni reunion. Since its found- | 


ing in 1935, the G. S. B.’s cur- 
riculum has been steadily ex- 
panded until today the school 
has 56 faculty members. 

The faculty met to hear re- 
ports from Dr. Harold Stonier, 


A.B.A. executive manager and | 


G.S.B. director; Dr. William A. 


G.S.B. assistant director; and 
William Powers, A.B.A. deputy 
manager in charge of Personnel 
and Customer Relations and 
G.S.B. registrar. At the same 
time about 300 alumni mem- 
bers attended panel discus- 
sions on the four majors of the 
school, i.e., commercial bank- 
ing, inyestments, trusts, and 
savings management. The two 
groups met together later at 
the alumni’s annual banquet. 


| panels of three members each. | 


These panels, 
and June 14, will examine 
theses submitted by members 
of the senior class, of which 
there are 241 this year. On 
June 14 these examining panels 
will sit at Rutgers University 
and each member of the senior 
class will appear in person 
before one of them for an oral 
examination based on his the- 
sis. 

Ten of the original faculty 


| members still continuing with 
Irwin, A.B.A. economist and | 


the school as instructors or as 


| special lecturers were honored 
at 
These were: E. E. Agger, pro- | 


the faculty conference. 
fessor of economics and busi- 
ness research at Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Willard E. Atkins, 
chairman, department of eco- 
nomics of Washington Square 


| College, New York University, 


New York; George P. Barse, 
judge of the Municipal Court, 
Washington; M. Brines, 
special lecturer, School of 


In addition to lecturing at | Business, Fordham University, 


the resident sessions, some fac- | 


New York; John J. Driscoll, 


ulty members also serve, along | Jr.. member of the firm of 
with about 30 bankers, A.B.A. | Driscoll, Millet & Company, 
staff members and others, on | Philadelphia; George W. Ed- 


the school’s 27 examining | 


wards, member of the faculty 


Below, at the G. 5. B. faculty meeting, left to right, Kenneth Bell, 

A. G. Brown, Oliver Powell, Director Stonier, and Robert W. 

Bachelor. Bottom, at one of the G. S. B. alumni reunion panel 
discussions 


between now | 


“Peter Penny and 
His Magic Dollar” 


‘Peter Penny and His Magic 
Dollar,” a 16-page full color 
picture book utilizing the comic 
technique to tell the story of 
banking to people of all ages, 
has been published by the Ad- 
vertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association. 

While the picture book idea 
is new to banking, such books 
have been telling the stories of 
several business groups, 
churches, schools, art muse- 
ums, etc. 

The A.B.A. picture story of 
banking was described in 
March BANKING. 


of College of the City of New 
York; Adrian M. Massie, vice- 
president, New York Trust 
Company, New York; Austin 
W. Scott, professor at the Law 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, direc- 
tor of trust research of The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
Wilmington, Delaware; and 
O. Howard Wolfe, vice-presi- 
dent, retired, The Philadelphia 
National Bank. 

Honored guests at the G.S.B. 


der Secretary of the Treasury 


| A. L. M. Wiggins, instructor at 


the school in ‘‘Banking and 
Government” for the past 
several years, and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association; David C. Barry, 
senior vice-president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, and 
president of the first gradu- 
ating class of the G.S.B. in 
1937, and now a lecturer at the 
school, and several other G.S.B. 
class presidents. 

Dr. Stonier, with whom was 


Hill for 20 years, paid tribute 
to Mr. Hill’s memory by re- 
counting his great interest in 
adult education and his part 
in founding the School. 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Hinton, Weisman Speak 
at G. S. B. Seminars 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 
classes—freshmen, juniors and 
seniors—for sub-maijor sessions, 
at which special subjects allied 
to the students’ majors will be 
considered. These will include 
personnel and public relations, 
Federal Reserve statement anal- 
ysis, government debt, and 
banking and government. 
Thursday evening of the 
second week will be stunt 
night, as heretofore. Friday 
evening, June 28, will be com- 
mencement night. As the regis- 
tration now stands, there are 
241 members of the Class of 
1947. 


Mr. Hinton’s Career 
With two interruptions, Mr, 
Hinton has been engaged in 


| educational work since 1913 
| when, at the age of 26, he was 
| appointed to the chair of po- 


the Law | litical economy at the newly 
School of Harvard University; | 


founded University of Hong 
Kong, which post he held for 


| 16 years. Toward the end of 
| World War I he was loaned by 
| the university to the British 


Government as Commercial 
Commissioner in Siberia. 
On his return to London in 


| 1929, he wasappointed director 
alumni banquet included Un- | 


of studies of the Institute of 
Bankers. Between 1929 and 


| 1935 he also lectured from 


time to time for the universi- 


| ties of Cambridge, London, 


Hawaii, California and Maine. 

In 1940 he was loaned by the 
Institute to the British Min- 
istry of Information and came 
to New York in 1942 for the 
British Government and re- 
mained in this country until 
the war’s close. While here in 


| 1935 he spoke at the School. 


Mr. Weisman was educated 


| at Western Reserve University, 
associated the late Richard W. | 


University of Chicago, and 


| Harvard. After two years of 


service in France in an ambu- 
lance corps during World War 
I, he became a member of the 


| economics faculty of Western 


Reserve University and _ has 
remained in that post. 

In 1920 he joined the staff of 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer as 
associate editor. Since 1929 
he has written a daily column 
on business and finance, “An 
Economist’s Point of View.” 
In 1940 he was made chief edi- 
torial writer of the Plain Dealer. 
He is the author of the Key to 
Recovery, which is a discussion 
of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion’s monetary policies. 
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ALB. Convention Plans 
“Woman's World” Panel 


institute Women to Hold 
Conference at Detroit 


“Woman's World”’ will be 
the theme of a panel discussion 
now being arranged by Alice I. 
Jones, chairman, National 
Women’s Committee of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, for the women’s conference 
at the national convention of 
the A.I.B. in Detroit, June 2-6. 
Miss Jones is on the staff of the 
Third National Bank & Trust 
Company of Scranton, Pa. 

The panel will be composed 
of E. Kay Madden, of the 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.; Daisy M. 
Powell, of The Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Margaret G. Lange- 
vin, of The Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society, San Fran- 
cisco; Evelyn Blough, of the 
United States National Bank, 
Johnstown, Pa., all members 
of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee; and Nell O’Connell, of 
the Hillcrest State Bank, Dal- 
la, Tex., a member of the 
National Publicity Committee. 

Dr. William A. Irwin, A.I.B. 


A.B.A. Delegates to 
Hear Noted Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Eugene 
Ormandy, will give a concert 
for the registered delegates to 
the 73rd national convention 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City on 
Sept. 28, President C. W. 
Bailey has announced. 

Herman M. Sypherd, vice- 
president, Guarantee Bank and 
Trust Company, Atlantic City, 
and chairman of the Hotel 
Committee, has apprised As- 
sociation members of the hotel 
situation and requested that 
reservations be sent early to 
that committee at 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City. 


national educational director, 
will act as panel interlocutor. 

Other women’s conference 
speakers announced by Miss 
Jones include: Harry R. Smith, 
vice-president, Bank of Ameri- 
ca, Los Angeles, whose topic 
will be ‘‘A.I.B.—Democracy 
at Work in Banking,” and 
Genevieve M. Nevin, of the 
Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, who will speak 
on “Today’s Challenge.” 


Conference Leaders For A.1.B. Convention Named 


The program for the 1947 
convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, which 
will be held in Detroit, June 2 
to 6, is rapidly being com- 
pleted. George J. Greenwood, 
Jr., national president of the 
Institute, has announced the 
leaders for the departmental 
and Institute conferences 
which will be a feature of the 
convention. 

The conference leaders are: 


Departmental Conferences 


Bank management, Carl W. 
Trempf, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank 
of Boston; bank operations, 
Steve H. Bomar, vice-presi- 
dent, Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta; business develop- 
ment and advertising, J. Lewell 
Lafferty, vice-president, The 
Fort Worth National Bank; 
credits, Carlisle R. Davis, vice- 
president, State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va.; savings banking, 
Everett J. Livesey, assistant 
comptroller, The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York; 
and trust business and invest- 
ments, Louis W. Fischer, vice- 
| president, American National 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


June 11-12 
June 12-14 


Minnesota, 


Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


Institute Conferences 


Leaders and subjects of the 
Institute conference are: 

Chapter administration, W. 
Howard Martie, chairman, Ad- 
ministrative Advisory Com- 
mittee, Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh; de- 
bate, E. Francis De Vos, 
chairman, Debate Committee, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis; educational, Herbert E. 
Widenhofer, chairman, Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) National 
Bank; public relations, D. C. 
Armanino, chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco; public speaking, Roland 
Bratton, chairman, Public 
Speaking Committee, The Fort 
Worth National Bank; Chap- 
ter’ Publicity, Kathryn C. 
O’Connor, chairman, Public- 
ity Committee, Putnam & 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
Women’s conference, Alice I. 
Jones, chairman, Women’s 
Committee, Third National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 


St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 


June 


June 


American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Graduate School of Banking, 13th Resident Ses- 
sion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 


Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


State Associations 


Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 
Georgia, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah 

Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Tennessee, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville 
South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Wyoming, Cheyenne 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, K. C. Forum, Wichita 

Alabama, Battle House, Mobile 
Maryland, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
City, New Jersey 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 

Idaho, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 

Ilinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach 
North Carolina, George Vanderbilt, Asheville 
Virginia, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach 

District of Columbia,. Bedford Springs Hotel, 

New Hampshire, Wentworth by the Sea, New Castle 
Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 


Atlantic 


Joint Meetings 


May 1947 


June 15-17 
June 16-17 
June 19-20 
June 19-21 
June 20-21 
June 20-22 
June 23-24 
June 23-25 
June 27-28 
Oct. 6-8 

Oct. 8-10 


5-7 
7-9 


May 
May 
May 
May 12-14 
May 25-29 
* June 7 

June 912 
Sept. 11-13 
Sept. 14-17 


Sept. 15-22 
Sept. 26-28 


8-9 


New York, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 
North Dakota, Bismarck 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
Michigan, Statler Hotel, Detroit 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Montana, Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 
Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

National Savings & Loan League, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts 

Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth by the Sea, New Castle, New Hampshire 
American Industrial Bankers Association, Denver, 
Colorado 

Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts 

Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring, Maine 

U.S. Savings & Loan League, San Francisco 
Association of Bank Women, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

New York State Safe Deposit Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Financial Advertisers Association of America, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Baltimore, Maryland 


Hotel 
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HEARD 


Marshall & Isley’s 100th 
HUNDRED years ago last month a 


Pennsylvanian named SAMUEL 

MARSHALL rented half a shoe 
repair shop in young Milwaukee and 
opened a bank. 

Marsuatt, hailing from Concord- 
ville, Pennsylvania, had several thou- 
sand dollars in capital and lots of con- 
fidence and ambition when his bank 
began business on April 21, 1847. Over- 
looking the pigs and dogs that shared 
with pedestrians the street on which it 
was located, he had his eye on the day 
when the bank would have grown up 
with the town — and that’s just what 
happened. 

Less than two years later hard-work- 
ing MARSHALL acquired a partner, 
young CuHaRLEs F. Itstey from East- 
port, Maine, and the little institution 
became the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
the name it has kept for a century. The 
two bankers weren’t afraid of long 
hours. They realized that their business 
would expand as Milwaukee expanded, 


and so they vigorously supported com- 
munity activities. The bank moved 
with the town’s business district; to- 
day it occupies a modern building in 
Milwaukee’s commercial and financial 
center. 

Its top officers have always been 
chosen from within the institution. One 
of the presidents, Jonn H. PUELICHER, 
who began his career as a M. & I. 
clerk, organized Milwaukee Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. He 
was also president of the State Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Public Education Commission when 
The Graduate School of Banking was 
established in 1935. 

At present his son, ALBERT S. PUE- 
LICHER, is president of the bank, and 
Charles F. Ilsley, grandson of one of 
the founders, is chairman of the board. 


Champs 
Trust & Savings Bank de- 
feated Continental Illinois Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Company for the cham- 


pionship of the Chicago Loop Bank Bas- 
ketball League, but it took a playoff 
game to decide the title: Score: 32 to 27, 

A playoff was also needed for third 
place, American National Bank and 
Trust Company beating. The First 
National Bank, 28 to 22. 

The 15-week season was the first 
since the war, and large crowds attended 
the games. Twenty-five hundred saw 
Harris take the title in the last contest. 
Other teams in the league were The 
Northern Trust Company and the 
LaSalle National Bank. 


Guy Emerson Leaves Banking 


Guy EMERSON retired April 1 as vice- 
president of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, after nearly 25 years of 
service with the bank. 

On May 15 he becomes chairman of 
the executive committee of the John 
Price Jones Corporation, New York, 
fund-raising and public relations coun- 
sel for educational and other philan- 
thropic institutions. He has been a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


Below, part of the crowd that saw the playoff basketball game between Harris Trust 
and Continental Illinois in the Chicago Loop Bank League. Left, a mid-season contest 
between Harris Trust and First National 
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Announcing . . . The new KiNG Model 
Adjusto Tray Binder for faster, easier bookkeeping! 


The new S-K Model embodies exclusive features which enable your operators to 
get the most from your bookkeeping machines with the least possible energy 
and error. One of the new features of the improved Adijusto Tray Binder is that 
the sheets automatically assume correct posting position as the Tray is being 
opened. S-K saves time in paper handling . . . facilitates ease of operation and 
reduces operator fatigue. 


Expert Service Features of the New S-K Model 


By Factory Representatives @ New 2-Way Capacity Control 
@ Saves Starting Time 

In These Cities @ Compressor Plates for YOUR sheets 
@ Instant Offset and Stuffing 
@ Locked Ledger Security 
@ Pivoted Front Compressor Optional 
@ Increased capacity (lower cost per filing inch) 
@ Automatic sheet alignment (without guide rods) 
@ Positive compression 
@ 36 Stock Sizes—6 Colors 


DELIVERY ... 30 Days or Less! 
scene Direct from Factory to You 


Memphis 
Wichita 
E EBUR E corpPorRATION 


Please write for free descriptive Book- 
let ... and send sample of your sheet CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Des Moines 
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CANADIAN- 


C, ommetce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a oul of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include creditand mar- 
ket information, deposit and loanin 
facilities, commercial credits, col- 
lections and payments, assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Ey 


Action 


| 


director of the corporation for 27 years. 

Besides assisting with fund-raising 
activities Mr. EMERSON will organize a 
new affiliate partnership to handk 
institutional and commercial public 
relations. He will also continue his 
activities in various civic undertakings 
with which he has been identified for 
many years. 

During World War I Mr. Emersox 
was director of publicity in the Liberty 
Loan Campaigns and in 1941 was the 
first chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Treasury Defense Bond 
Committee for New York State. His 
past associations include: President of 
the National Audubon Society in 1944; 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers in 1930; vice-chairman of 
the National Red Cross War Funds in 
Washington from 1941 to 1943; and 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Office of Civilian Requirements, 
War Production Board, in 1944. 

He is a trustee of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation and the Community Serv- 
ice Society of New York, and treasurer 
of the eastern division of The Salvation 
Army. 

Wi 

Miss ANNE Marie Harptn, an office 
girl at the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, won the 
first prize of $300 in a contest sponsored 
by the Virginia Elks Association for the 
“most valuable student” in the state. 

Second prize, $100, went to Miss 
Dorotuy P. Gravatt, daughter of the 
manager of the bank’s collection de- 
partment. 

Miss Harpin, employed by State- 
Planters since her graduation from 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
has entered the national contest spon- 
sored by the Elks National Foundation 
for a top prize of $700. Miss GRavatT's 


Miss Hardin, right, and Miss Gravatt 
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now a senior in Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. 

Contestants were graded on the basis 
of scholarship, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, personality, leadership, persever- 
ance, resourcefulness, and _ general 
worthiness and citizenship. 


Two Star Performers 


RicHARD A. BENEpIs, foreign divi- 
sion, and FRED W. HARNISCH, consumer 
finance division, Irving Trust Company, 
New York, are in the news— Mr. 
BENEDIS as a guitar soloist on three 
national radio chains and Mr. HARNISCH 
as an amateur radio station builder and 
operator. 

Mr. BENEDIS began studying the 
guitar at the age of 12 and has made 
several guest appearances over CBS, 
NBC and ABC networks as guitar 
soloist. As the recent winner on Arthur 
Godfrey’s “Talent Scout” show, he 
appeared for five consecutive days on 
Godfrey ’s morning broadcast over CBS. 


Mr. Benedis, his guitar and Arthur Godfrey 


Last January Mr. BENEptIs was guest 
soloist with a name band on a CBS 
coast-to-coast program. During two and 
a half years in the Army he spent six 
months on Okinawa in a GI show. 

For nine years Mr. Harniscu has 
operated Station W2KZT at his home 
in Astoria, Long Island; he designed 
and built the station. He operates a 
10-20 meter transmitter with direc- 
tional beam antenna. He is a member of 
the American Radio Relay League, and 
has a Class “A” license from the FCC. 


Radioman Harnisch 
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OFFICES 


Send today for FREE book 


on “Credit Loss Control” 


What will happen to your customers’ receivables . . . if business 
failures and credit losses continue to climb? Since V-J Day credit 
losses have climbed rapidly . . . following the same basic pattern 
that appeared after World War I. And in that period of readjust- 
ment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 553% of the 1919 
total in just two years! No one knows how far the present trend 
. but you can be cerlain that your customers will not 
suffer from credit worries or loss, if they have American Credit 


will go. . 


Insurance. 

Many banks now advise customers to carry American Credit 
Insurance. Some insist on this added protection in granting com- 
mercial loans ... and the bank may now be included as a named 
assured without charge. “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a 
timely book . . . contains important facts and figures that you 
need. It presents actual credit history and credit loss cases . . . and 
shows how your customers can safeguard their accounts receivable 
and profits. For a copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 45, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 
American 
| 54 Year | 
AMERICAN 
CREoIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of Accounts Receivable \ 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


1° 


BANK 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENT 
FACILITIES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Left, a view of the Chase hobby show, 
Above, Mr. Aldrich’s “Flying Cloud” 


ao of the famous clipper ship 
“Flying Cloud,” made over a 
period of three years by WINTHROP W., 
Awpricu, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, was among the 
181 exhibits displayed in the 1947 
hobby show arranged by the Chase 
Bank Club. 

The exhibits, which occupied the 
entire second floor of a building adjoin- 
ing the bank’s head office, covered a 
wide range of hobbies. There were paint- 
ings and pictures, photographs, coins, 
veterans’ souvenirs, tatting, hooked 
rugs, shawls, handiwork, dolls, stamps, 
woodwork, china, spoons, pipes, and 
what have you —all made or collected 
by Chase employees. 

Visitors were especially attracted by 
“PUDville,” a model village set up by 
employees of the Public Utilities De- 
partment. 

The New York World Telegram car- 
ried a feature story on the show. 


W. L. Heminoway, chairman of the 
board of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, is 
representing the American Bankers 
Association at the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production, meet- 
ing in Montevideo. 


Rosert F. Lorex, who recently re- 
tired as a vice-president of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


CORPORATE AND PERSONAL 
TRUST SERVICES 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Concerning 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA 
AND SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
PROPERTIES 


CONSULT 


(HARRY HOEFLER 


REALTOR 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS © INSURANCE 


789 THE ALAMEDA 


SAN JOSE 11, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Ballard 6205 
Branch Offices 

REDWOOD CITY 


MENLO PARK 
LOS ALTOS 


FIELD 

WAREHOUSE 

EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


by long established warehouse 
corporation. Advise experience, 
age, education and present 
employer, gross dollars person- 
ally sold 1945-6. Present sal- 
ary,salary desired. No exposure 
by an answer, our officers are 
all advised. Address box CS-5, 
care of BANKING. 


A. McDonNELL, former 
chairman of the A.B.A. Bank Manage- | 
ment Commission, has been elected an | 
| executive vice-president and a director | 
| of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Reference 
BANK OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


Mr. McDonnell Mr. Geil 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


He had been. vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 


“The Most Renowned 
Hotel in the World” 


LEADERS} 


Its comfort, convenience and special services = 


have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington's visitors, and are traditional, 


Douglas A. Stalker, Vice-President 


¥ 
i 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 


DO WEARS 
of Experience 


William Exline Inc., has been 
known for fine quality bank 
printing for many years. Today, 
as a leader in this field, we ex- 
tend our service and production 
facilities to all domestic and for- 
eign banks throughout the world. 


Manufacturers of 


e Savings Passbooks 

e Loan Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e Pocket Check Cases 

e@ Personalized Check Covers 
e Deposit Slips 

e@ Passbook Envelopes 

e Statement Sheets 

e Machine Posting Passbooks 
e Bill Straps 

e Coin Wrappers 

e Pen Ruled Forms 


William 


| Company. 
Lioyp H. Gert, formerly field repre- | 
sentative in the public relations depart- | 


ment of Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) has been appointed public rela- 
tions manager of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. He is a second 
vice-president of the bank. 


Recently elected presidents of state 
bankers associations include: 
Florida: 


Brooksville. 


New Mexico: Oscar M. Love, vice- | 


president, Albuquerque National Trust 
& Savings Bank. 


. Louisiana: ALLEN DEZAUCHE, execu- | 


tive vice-president, St. Landry Bank & 
Trust Company, Opelousas. 

Chicago Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, has announced that it is 
presenting Epwarp J. DAMSTRA, as- 
sistant cashier of the Chicago City 


Bank and Trust Company and chapter | 


president, as a candidate for the execu- 
tive council of the American Institute 


| of Banking. 


Milwaukee Chapter, American In- 


| stitute of Banking, has placed in nomi- 
| nation for national vice president the 
| name of PreRRE N. HAUSER, vice- 


president and personnel director of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. 


AND TABLETS 


for 
bank. Wide choice of pA: 


ALFRED A. MCKETHAN, | 
president, Hernando State Bank, | 


ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb 
modest prices, satisfaction 
gvaranteed. Write for Free 
Ulustrated Catalogue B. 
SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 

and other bank needs. 


—— 


AA van you USC... 


‘STEEL: <tRONG 


“KWARTET” 
COIN WRAPPERS 


SINGLE wrapper designed 
to wrap pennies, hickels, 
dimes and quarters in HALF 
SIZE packages. Made of “Steel- 
Strong” Kraft for greater 
strength. Tapered edge. Printed 
in 2 colors. ¢ FREE SAMPLES. 
Write Today, to Dept. N 


The C. Le. DOWNEY Company 
HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


XLINE Tuc. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


xin Wrappers 


Worldi Largest M {rs af 


Mr. Damstra 
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appeared from the picture and milk had 
become the single salable product from 
the farm. For the production of milk 
a highly diversified pattern of crop and 
pasture production had been developed, 
with pasture contributing about 50 
percent of the total output and supple- 
mental feed crops providing an equal 
amount. The acreage of the farm was 
about equally divided between pasture 
and feed crops, a fact which supports 
the findings of some experimental work 
that under proper management on a 
given type of soil pasture will produce 
and were without fence or byilding. as much gain per acre on the average 
This, plus 58 acres of rented land, made as feed crops. When it is considered 
ypa total operating unit of 102 acres. = - 
When Mr. Coley became a land 

owner, he applied for assistance from | 

the Soil Conservation Service and 3 
entered into a long-range farm improve- | 
ment program which started two years 
later. His progress from 1940 to 1946 
ga fascinating story of converting a 
fam operation from a subsistence cot- 
in program to a diversified pattern 


further that the cost of producing and 
harvesting pasture is much less per 
acre than feed crops, the importance of 
pasture in the Coley program is high- 
lighted even more. While in terms of 
total farm output pasture contributed 
about one-half, its contribution to net 
income was obviously even greater. 
Let’s take a look at the dollar value 
record of Mr. Coley’s farm production. 
These values have been calculated by 
applying to the actual production on 
the farm average prices for the period 
1933-42. This figures milk at $1.84 per 
hundred weight, cotton at 11/67/100 
cents per pound, corn at 69 cents per 


Pasture Development 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


In 1940, Mr. Coley was operating a 
farm in one of the less productive soil 
greasnear Tupelo. His farming program 
yas built primarily around cotton. He 
had, however, become interested in the 

jbilities of a dairy farm. Accord- 
ingly, by 1940 he had accumulated 18 
grub milk cows. In 1938, he had pur- 
chased 44 acres of what was described 
as the “poorest land in Lee County.” 
The 44 acres had been badly depleted 


eorvia 956 Neu 


lndustrtes tn 29 months 


that fitted the natural capabilities of 
the land and resulted in higher income 
and greatly improved living standards 
jor the farm operator and his family. 
During the intervening years, Mr. Coley 
added to his land holdings. In 1946, he 
operated a total of 100 acres, all of 
which he owned. The later purchases 
vere of land superior in quality to the 
original acres. It included considerable 
bottom land capable of feed crop or 
cotton production. 


First, Pasture Development 


Pasture development has been the 
keystone of Mr. Coley’s success. In 
140, 76 percent of his total farm pro- 
duction was represented by cotton, and 
the balance of 24 percent by feed crops. 
Part of the land was listed as pasture, 
but it was an undeveloped mixture of 
tare land and wild grasses, with little 
ofinterest to offer a dairy cow. Actually, 
histotal milk sales in 1940 were slightly 
kss than the market value of feed crops 
produced on the farm plus supplemental 
ted purchased. 

Mr. Coley’s farm plan, however, 
alled for the development of pasture, 
ad in 1941 his milk sales exceeded the 
combined market value of feed crops 
produced on the farm and supplemental 
ted purchased. In that year, cotton 
accounted for 53 percent of the total 
production, feed crops 25 pereent, and 
pasture came in for 22 percent of the 
tal. The story from 1941 through 
16 is one of declining importance of 
‘otton and an increasing contribution 
if feed crops and pasture to the total 
production. By 1946, cotton had dis- 
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Our roots are in Georgia and in 
the South. As this section devel- 
ops, so does the Friendly Fulton, 
and so do our correspondents. 

If you do not already use our 
services, we invite you to join 
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bushel, oats at 46 cents per bushel, and 
hay at $10 per ton. In 1940, on the 
basis of these average prices, the total 
value of farm production was $1,439. 
Of this amount, cotton made up $1,090, 
and feed crops contributed $349. Pas- 
ture contributed nothing. In 1946, the 
total value of production. on the farm, 
calculated at the average prices, was 
$3,209. Of this amount, feed crops 
contributed $1,505, and pasture ac- 
counted for the balance of $1,704. The 
total volume of production on the farm, 
therefore, was more than doubled since 
1940. 

The quality of the dairy cows has 
been improved as the soil improvements 


and pattern adjustments took shape. 
In place of the 18 scrub cows he owned 
in 1940, Mr. Coley now has 36 fine 
registered Jersey cows, a registered 
Jersey bull, and 14 good grade milk 
cows. His average daily production of 
milk is now two gallons per cow. 
Under the 1940 program, with horse 
power, a total of 827 days of man labor 
were required. Under the present pro- 
gram, with horse power, but with me- 
chanical milkers, 680 days of man labor 
are needed. Thus, the total value of out- 
put per day of labor has increased from 
$1.74 in 1940 to $4.72 in 1946. The per 
acre value of production, again calcu- 
lated at the conservative average price 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT V FLEMING, President 


FOUNDED 1836 


We are 
especially well equipped 
to handle accounts of 
Bank Correspondents 
and National 


Corporations 


RESOURCES 
OVER $300,000,000 


COMPLETE BANKING AND 
TRUST SERVICE 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


1503 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
(Opposite U. 


|. S. Treasury) 
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level, for both years, has increased from 
$14.11 in 1940 to $32.09 in 1946, 

A considerable amount of new capital 
has been required in the conversion, Jp 
the seven-year period, a total of $1,049 
was invested in mineral fertilizers for 
crops; $425 in ditching and terracing. 
$3,451 in new buildings for a home, 
tenant house, barn, silos, and milk 
house ; $2,342 in specialized dairy equip. 
ment; and $1,806 in pasture develop. 
ment and improvement. This means a 
total of $9,073 of new capital has gone 
into the overall improvement program. 

This is an extremely heavy invest. 
ment for a 100-acre farm, but it has 
paid a handsome return. Increased in. 
come totaling $12,301 can be traced 
directly to the improvement invest- 
ment. Thus new income has been pro- 
duced in sufficient amount during the 
seven-year period in which the improve- 
ments were being made to completely 
liquidate their cost and to pay Mr. 
Coley an additional 35 percent on the 
entire investment. 

From now on, new capital require- 
ments will be greatly reduced and the 
cost problem will be primarily one of 
maintenance. Gross output and net 
income on the other hand are greatly 
above that which would have been 
possible under the 1940 production 
pattern. Improvements have already 
repaid their original costs with interest, 
and a higher level of living is at hand. 


Snazar stories could be written for 
many individual farms in the Mid- 
South area. On the other hand, stories 
of attempts to shift from cotton to 
livestock without proper development 
of pasture and supplemental feed crops 
could be written showing disastrous 
results just as striking as the favorable 
results obtained by Mr. Coley. 

Bankers who are located in single cash 
crop areas of the Mid-South and who 
are interested in helping local farmers 
convert to a diversified system of farm- 
ing, can profitably study this case 
history. In furnishing advice or credit 
to an individual farmer for a livestock 
development program, bankers must 
be alert to the proper sequence of steps 
in a sound development program. When 
the livestock program begins with the 
proper development of the right kind 
of pasture and the necessary supple- 
mental feed crops, good livestock can 
be added with fine prospects of a sut- 
cessful future. 

Mid-South bankers are becoming it- 
creasingly alert to the potential impact 
of the long-range changes that are 
taking shape in the basic pattern of 
southern agricultural production. 
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DIRECTORS 
for EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Ing; New York City 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


gone ALVIN G. BRUSH 

fam. Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 

yest- 

has LOU R. CRANDALL 


President, George A. 
Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
vest- President, 
Dana Corporation 
pro- 
the HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


etely 
Mr. Lines Company 
1 the PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
Gerli & Co., Ine. 
—_ HARVEY D. GIBSON 
d the President 


n 

e of FREDERICK GRETSCH 

| net President, Lincoln 

eatly Savings Bank 

been JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
ction President, Lambert Company 
ready OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 


Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 

SAMUEL McROBERTS 


Chairman, McRoberts 
& Tegtmeyer, Inc. 


on to JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
pment Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 

C. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


arm- 

fi HAROLD C. RICHARD 

} case New York City 

credit HAROLD V. SMITH 
restock President, Home Insurance Co, 


- ERNEST STAUFFEN 


yf steps Chairman, Trust Committee 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
ith President, Curtiss-Wright 
. Corporation 
1t kind 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS. 
President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


March 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . $ 505,278,629.54 
U. S. Government Securities . 1,179,216,424.23 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages... 3,528,058.30 
State and Municipal Bonds Se mT 31,278,693.34 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities . . 24, 133,609.04 
Loans, Bills Purchased ead 

Acceptances. . . 469,166,048.76 
Banking Houses . . 10,117,805.13 
Other Real Estate Equities 307,507.64 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 5,994,305.33 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 5,435,250.16 

$2,250,225,889.11 
LIABILITIES 


Capital . . $41,250,000.00 
Surplus . . . 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 37,683,685.76 $ 120,183,685.76 


Reserve for Contingencies . . . 9,820,525.68 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 8,037,092.92 
Dividend Payable April 11,1947 . . 1,237,500.00 
Outstanding Acceptances. . . . 6,959,821.85 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . . 291,662.00 
Deposits . . . « « « 2,103,695,600.90 

$2,250,225,889.11 


Onited States Government and other securities carried at $79,482,366.88 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $43,703,296.48 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other pOrposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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When Farming Declines 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


There wasn’t much point in just an- 
nouncing the winners and letting them 
come to get their prizes. That’s not in 
the Bailey manner. His board of direc- 
tors, led by far-sighted J. H. Lilly, bank 
president, backed him in a plan to rent 
a social hall and give a big party for all 
of the contestants. 

Mr. Bailey knew that they couldn’t 
invite every farmer in the county, but 
since the 57 contestants were widely 
scattered throughout the area he felt 
sure their reports of the affair would 


filter through to the most remote farm- 
stead. But first, they had to get to the 
banquet. He was certain that the mere 
promise of appetizing delicacies wouldn’t 
be enough. 

So he invited them to come to enjoy 
themselves and to join with others in 
rededicating themselves to conservation 
of the soil. 

When the day of the banquet came 
around, Essie Bailey was a jittery in- 
dividual. He’d sold his president and 
directors on a sizable outlay of money 
for a highly worthy purpose, but sup- 
pose only a handful of farmers showed 
up. He had done just about everything 


Keeping Pace with the 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MUNICIPALS 


eee yields on municipal bonds—up from 1.29% 


to 1.90% in the past year, according to the Daily 
Bond Buyer index of 20 representative issues—are attract- 


ing considerable investment attention, for the tax-exempt 


feature of municipals places them in a decidedly favorable 
position as compared with many other issues, considered 
on the basis of yield after taxes. Among Institutional in- 
vestors, the commercial banks are particularly interested 
in municipals, for the short and medium maturities are 
highly acceptable in their portfolios. 


he could. He had hired the best caterer 
in the county and had obtained some of 
the best speakers in the state. 

But most of the folks had to come q 
long way. West Virginia nights in late 
November are crisp, and the old auto. 
mobiles had seen long years of war 
service and weren’t too dependable, 

Finally night came, and with it the 
banquet. Mr. Bailey’s enthusiasm was 
justified. Farmers came from far and 
near. Spunky little Mrs. Lona Snead, a 
widow who farms 50 acres with the help 
of her 15-year-old son, came 19 miles on 
a crowded country bus. Two other 
farmers came 14 miles over the rough 
rural roads. 

The Princeton bank didn’t stint on 
food; speakers and entertainers were 
at their best. Charles H. Archer, Super- 
intendent of Mercer County Schools, 
drove home the point that conservation 
education should start at an early level 
of training. He urged that a conserva- 
tion course be started in the local voca- 
tional school, with the surrounding 
territory a laboratory. 

Walter Gumble, soil conservation 
director of the Monongahela Power 
Company, was the principal speaker. 
He traced the interrelation between 
natural resources and local business, 
and showed how business suffers when 
farming slumps; and why farm income, 
on the other hand, declines when busi- 
ness is slow. 

C. Quillan Bingham, local barber and 
magician, won enthusiastic applause 
with his feats of magic. 

Essie Bailey arose to award the 
prizes. No one thought tall, quiet W. H. 
Baugess had a chance. Spirit, he had, 


SEE 


In this municipal market, investors have found our 
facilities unusually well-suited to their needs, for our 
nationwide network of 94 offices, located in key markets 
and connected by 45,000 miles of private wires, enables us 
to bring buyer and seller together quickly and advanta- 
geously. 


SEC 

Harry A. McDonald, Detroit, is 
a new commissioner of the SEC 

We shall be glad to tell you how these facilities can be 
put to work for you in the period of continuing activity 
that seems to lie ahead—glad, too, to provide details on 
any particular security or suggestions on your portfolio. 
May we invite your inquiries. . 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MEerriLt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 92 Cities 
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all knew, and enthusiasm for 


‘Of farming, but he only had 10 
yres to farm. What a surprise when 
ea they found that in six months he had 
ate established cover crops, treated and 
to- sowed his pastures, constructed a farm 
vat ff pond, and scooped a 750-foot diversion 
ditch on the side of a hill. When the 
the jks heard that, their early disappoint- 
Was # ent changed to pride that one of their 
and = ,ymber could do so much in so little 
d,a § time. Other prize winners had farms as 
relp large as 170 acres. 
S on Mr. Bailey was a happy man. His 
ther BH icard of directors showed their en- 
ugh  ‘husiasm by announcing an even bigger 
contest next year. Because of the role 
t on ff te played in this contest, Essie Bailey 
were @ was invited to help form a four-county 
ipet- & chapter of Friends of the Land, a na- 
ools, tial organization devoted to crusad- 
tion ing for soil conservation. When the first 
level Jf membership meeting was held a few 
“TVa- weeks later, he was made president. 
yoca; He believes that the example his bank 
ding yt with its successful conservation con- 
test is the least any bank can do and 
ation # that banks have a real job to do in 
ower i ielping to prevent the soil from wash- 
aker. ing away. 
tween 
ness, 
when 
come, Bankers and 
Jeachers 
errand BankERs, a vast portion of whom 
plause verve as members of boards of education 
of as secretaries or treasurers of school 
d the § districts, and who understand the finan- 
‘i r ing of our schools, have a definite 
e had, 


dligation and responsibility to help 
wlve the educational problems in this 
time of erisis when our whole economy 
may be affected because of lack of an 
adequate educational program. So said 
Hubert Wheeler, Missouri commissioner 
d education, before more than 300 
tankers at the recent annual Missouri 
Bankers Conference in Columbia. 

Mr. Wheeler pointed out that 350,000 
fathers have left the teaching profes- 
im since Pearl Harbor, and many 
ta@thing positions are vacant. In fact 
thete are 70,000 positions unfilled. One 
every seven teachers is serving 
@a sub-standard certificate, 60,000 
ts have a high school education 
ss, and one-fifth of the teachers are 
Wto their jobs each year. Classroom 
hers, he asserted, receive an-average 
lity of $37.50 weekly. In 1920, 22 per- 
Gt of all college students were attend- 
Mf teachers colleges, but today there 
Monly 7 percent. Only 50 percent of 
hers employed in 1940-41 are 
ii teaching today. 
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E. E. Bailey, cash- 
ier, Princeton Bank 
and Trust Co., 
Princeton, West 
Virginia, second 
from right, with 
President J. H. 
Lilly, center, and 
the three prize win- 
ners in the bank’s 
soil conservation 
contest 


TO SERVEQGYOU IN 


Branches from 
Coast to Coast The widespread growth of Canada’s pro- 


duction facilities during recent years has 


in Canada opened up many possibilities for profit- 


Also: 
cuaiememenen able trading. Plan now to take full 
CUBA advantage of the extensive business oppor- 
JAMAICA tunities available in Canada. 
PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN Intimately associated with the growth 
Pn of the Dominion for over a hundred years, 
49 Wall St. this Bank is equipped to give you com- 


Old Breed st’  Plete banking service. 


GENERAL OFFICE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


pone You Alive to this Situation 7 
4 


Construction costs are rising. Many an owner 
of property is faced with the danger of finding 
himself under- insured should he suffer a loss. 
Now is the time to check the amount of insur- 
ance you carry and to determine if it is in line 
with today’s building costs. 

We'd be glad to do what we can to help. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. Equitable Fi 
Hartford, 15, Conn. Providence 3, R. 1. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina Wichita 2, Kansas 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 


re & Marine Ins. Co. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


2, Minn. 


| 
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(Name of bank) 

This will authorize you to buy each month for my account U. S. Sevings Bonds, denominations and series indicated 
below, commencin: 194._ I understand that the chase price of the bonds 
will be automatically deducted from my checking account without any charge for si deductions, and that such 
deductions will be shown on my periodic bank statements. 

agree to maintain a emt bank balance to cover the bonds specified in this Authorization, which is to remain 
in effect until canceled by me. Bonds are to be sent to me, as issued, unless other arrangements are made. 


SERIES E—Maturity Value: | SERIES F—Maturity Value: | SERIES G: 


$18.75. . . . $25.00 0 $18. 50. $25. 00 $100. 00 menrurity. value 
100.00} 74.00... 100.00 | 1,000.00 paid every 6 
- 200.00 (J 370.00. . . 500. 00 LJ 5,000.00 months by 
Government 
For other denominations, notify your banker. check. _ 
MR. Register and deliver bonds as follows: (] Name of owner 
(First) (Middle) (Last) 
MR. Name of coowner [] or beneficiary (1, if desired 
M 
(First) (Middle) (Last) 
Date 


(Signature of depositor) 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 17 O- 730092 16--S1743-1 


This form for use of bank customers in auth 
deductions is being distributed to banks by the 
Treasury. It also appears in prepared statement 


Insurance $$ 
have shrunk 
as Values have Increased 


Somewhere every day, disillusioned property owners are faced 
with the dilemma of recouping fire losses with insufficient insur- 
ance. Building costs are up...equipment is hard to get at any 
price. Don’t get caught short... fire may strike tonight. See your 


Broker or Agent today and bring your Insurance up to Values. 


tne» (Casually 


vs Funp » Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
— FIRE & MARINE 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


ANCE COMPANY NDEMNITY 


SURANCE ¢ APA INDEMNITY COMPANY 


MPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


enclosures 


Bond-a-Month 
Deductions 


ie Treasury will make available to 
ll banks statement enclosures de. 


scribing the Bond-a-Month purchase 
plan (see page 28) and including the 
form which customers would sign au- 
thorizing the bank to make regular 
deductions for bond purchases. This 
form is reproduced here. There is the 
alternative form for use by banks which 
may prefer it, which reads as follows: 
“This will authorize you to notify me 
monthly to send check to buy U. §. 
Savings Bonds, denominations and 
series indicated below.” The difference 
between the two forms is that the first 
one provides for automatic deductions. 

The statement enclosure says, “ Your 
bank offers you this new, automatic 
savings service.” There are also some 
illustrations and merchandising copy 
emphasizing such themes as “Send 
your children to college,” “Build a 
home of your own,” “Establish your 
own business,” “Take that trip of a 
lifetime,”’ and “Retire when you want 
to.” 


Connecticut 
Pension Plan 


_ its inception in January 1946, 
approximately 38 percent of the 
active personnel of the state’s mutual 
savings banks have joined the pension 
plan of the Mutual Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, and a number of 
other banks have under consideration 
their entry into the plan. 

Under the provisions of the pension 
contract, which covers employees be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 641% years, 
with one year of service, benefits are 
payable at 65 at the rate of 14 percent 
of salary for past service to the date of 
the contract and such future benefits as 
can be purchased through contributions 
for employees at the rate of 2, 3 or 4 
percent on $3,000 of salary, and 5 per- 
cent of the excess of $3,000 of salary, 
plus $1.50 contributed by the bank for 
each $1 contributed by an employee. 
The maximum annuity which can be 
purchased under the contract is $5,000. 

Under the state statute, under which 
this plan operates, limited supplemen- 
tary benefits in addition to those pro- 
vided in the plan may be paid. 
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REE REASONS WHY AD 


ARE A BETTER BUY FOR 


ration GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national sur- 

work-saving, time-saving features than any vey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
*nsion other typewriter. This is a fact which results that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any 
2s be- in higher production per machine. Call in other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more 
years, your Royal representative—and be shown the and better work on machines they prefer to use. Order 


1946, 
f the 


ts are 
ercent 
late of 


fits as 

utions 

3 or 4 e 

5 per- 

salary, GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the 
nk for sturdiest typewriters engineering science has 
ployee. 


produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand 
an be up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
5,000. time out for repairs. Result : Royals cut steno- Ud Na / / 
which graphic work losses to a minimum, give you : 
lemen- the maximum return from your typewriter 
investment. 


proof—in an actual Royal demonstration! Royals! 
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Customers and Deposit Slips 


CAUSE sO many customers were 

delaying service by letting the 

teller make out their deposit 
tickets, the Woop & Huston BAnkx of 
Marshall, Missouri, tried an educational 
program aimed at showing them how. 
It worked. 

Each customer received a sample 
ticket, properly made out. With it went 
a letter asking the cooperation of all in 
helping the bank give quicker, better 
service by filling in their own slips and 
endorsing checks before coming to the 
window. 

“While this has not caused 100 per- 
cent of our depositors to make out their 
deposits,” reports President J. P. 
Huston, “I must say that it has worked 
beyond all our expectations. At least 50 
percent of the people who were not 
making out their deposit tickets are now 
doing so.” 

The letter and sample slip were pre- 
ceded by a newspaper advertising 
campaign asking the help of customers 
in eliminating the service delays caused 


by skeleton tickets. The ad was signed 
by the Farmers Saving Bank as well as 
the Wood & Huston. The latter followed 
up with its letter and sample. 


Handicapped Make Money Bags 


Money bags used by the NATIONAL 
Bank oF Detroit are made by a Mrs. 
Martin, a crippled little widow in her 
seventies, who, like many proteges of 
the Detroit League for the Handicapped, 
prefers to be self-supporting, says En- 
beedee, the bank’s house organ. 

“Once every two weeks the League 
delivers 600 coin bags to Mrs. Martin 
and other home-bound members who 
have sewing machines, and who, in 
spite of a disability of one kind or 
another, can operate the machines,” 
the periodical reports. “The bags have 
been cut previously in the League’s 
workshop and packaged by other handi- 
capped members. At the end of the two- 
week period they are picked up and 
returned to the workshop for inspection 
and delivery to our bank. 

“Last year Mrs. Martin and several 


HOW TO MAKE OUT YOUR DEPOSIT TICKETS 


Write your name here, exactly the 
way it ie carried at the bank. 


the date here. 


Enter here the smount of paper 
money you are depositing. 


Enter here the amount of coin. 


Enter here the checks you are 
*——- depositing, listing each check. 
Be sure all checks are endorsed. 


The sample de- 

posit ticket sent 

to customers by 
the bank 


If you want to withdraw any cash 
from this deposit, total the 
above items here. 


*——- Subsetract here the amount of money 
you wish to withdraw. 


In all cases enter the total for 
deposit here. 


other handicapped Detroiters made 

over 30,370 currency bags for our bank 

alone. Similar amounts have been pro- 

duced for other banks and companies,” 
Is this an idea for banks in other 

localities? 

Paper Errand Boys 


DENVER NATIONAL BANK had an 
effective window display, pictured here- 
with, to promote its no-minimum bal- 
ance checking account service. 


The headline, “Bill Paying Er 
rands . . . ,”.,was executed in orange 
and black letters on a bright yellow 
panel. Below, on a natural cork panel, 
were white cut-out letters, while the 
circular copy card was yellow, with 
black lettering. The background cur- 
tains were bright blue. 


New England Business 


The monthly business review pub- 
lished by the FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
or Boston has undergone some face- 
lifting. Printed in two colors, it now 
wears at the masthead a picture of a 
New England city —a different one 
each month, with Boston as the starter. 

The text, summarizing New England 
business trends, is written for layman 
as well as banker readership by making 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Don’t annoy your important 
customers with needless 
lobby delays... 


5 ways to give faster 
check-handling service 


Split tellers’ windows. The customer presents his check 
for payment at near side of center partition, steps to far side 
to receive his cash. No delay while teller counts it. Simple, 
but tellers handle up to 25 per cent more customers. 


2. Forestall endorsement errors. Put up a “reminder” card Suggest staggered paydays. Request Factory “A” to pay 
on customer counters. Select the most common check- on Wednesday, Store ‘“‘B” on Thursday, etc. Many em- 
endorsement errors. State clearly the proper procedure. Cor- ployers have appreciated this suggestion. Saves employees’ 
recting mistakes at teller’s window means needless delay. time at the bank, cuts down lines at tellers’ windows. 


Make checks easy to read. Urge your customers to design Use colored checks. Different colors for different accounts 
their checks with all essential information at the right. A make identification easy. Paper easy to write on makes 
tactful way is to give them copies of Hammermill’s idea- checks easy to read. You’ll find Hammermill Safety a good 
book, ‘‘Business Checks.’’ Send coupon for FREE copies. choice for checks. Coupon will bring samples. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS” and include sam- 
ples of Hammermill Safety paper showing its wide color range and variety 
of background patterns. 

Position 


Name__ 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1898 
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Canada Looks “Down North” 


Trappers, prospectors and mining engineers call Canada’s 
vast northland “Down North”. Mining machinery now 
moves into this new frontier and gold, silver, radium and 


uranium come out—by plane. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce is well established in 
this promising territory—as it is in every part of the Dominion. 


This Bank’s branches serve business from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the American boundary to the Sub- 
Arctic. They can also be of real service to your Canadian 


interests. 


Enquiries from American banks are cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 525 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


YOUR NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE ACCOUNTS 
FREE CHECKBOOK or SELL-THE-BOOK PLANS 


© CheckMaster, the great name in 
pay-as-you-go, offers varied per- 
sonalized checking programs. 

Whether you give checkbooks 
free. or charge for them in ad- 
vance, CheckMaster furnishes 
an imprinted checking service 
unmatched in banking history. 
Exclusive features of Check- 
Master or Chexcel personalized 
plans surmount competition. 

Depositors are enthusiastic over 
their names imprinted on checks 
and gold-stamped on a handsome 
checkwallet. Womenlikea choice 
of five wallet colors. Checkbooks 
include bound-in blotter, 20- 
month calendar, holiday list, 


deposit record, money-saving tax 
deduction page and ready-to-use 
reorder postcard. 


e And most remarkable: When 


the depositor reorders, you hand 
him his imprinted checkbook in- 
stantly, right over the counter. 
Your cost? Lowest in the field. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. 


CUT YOUR CHECK COSTS! 


Make a free sample offer of 
one imprinted checkset to 
each REGULAR account. 25% 
will reorder the imprinted 
checks at their own expense. 
Ask about this ‘‘Free deal. 
Extremely successful! 


(AeckHas 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


the articles interpretative. Charts op 
business conditions and banking and 
finance appear in color on two pages, 


| with explanatory captions. 


The review is the work of Dr. A.C 
Neal, the bank’s director of research, 
and his staff. 


| A Bank's History 


The 98th anniversary of THE Dp- 


| TROIT BANK was featured in a recent 
| issue of the institution’s staff publica- 
| tion, The Teller. 


Several interesting pages of text 


| sketching the bank’s history were 


illustrated with old prints and with 


| checks drawn by famous Americans. A 


center spread was devoted to thumb- 


| nail accounts of the bank’s services, 
| while on subsequent pages appeared 


“Highlights of Our 98th Service Year,” 
by Vice-president R. A. Jacobs. 


For the Ladies 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST ComPANY of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, recently ad- 
dressed a newspaper ad to the women. 

“Women, too, make this their fav- 
orite bank,” said the display head. The 
copy featured paying bills by check 


(“the easier way’), the home planner’s 
y Pp 


service center and trust services. Sev- 
eral other bank facilities got lesser 
attention: home equipment and mod- 
ernization loans, storage for valuables, 


| personal loans, etc. 


This new banner flies from the branches 


of the bank 
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By Way of Introduction 


When the HARVARD Trust CoMPANY 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, acquired 
the Menotomy Trust Company of 
Arlington it introduced itself to the new 
customers by enclosing in their state- 
ments a little leaflet, “Your Town.” 

Inside was an interesting account of 
amilitary exploit by “a few old men of 
Menotomy” in the early days of the 
Revolution. The cover shows three of 
the oldsters preparing to surprise a 
British convoy en route to Lexington 
with supplies. With the text on the 
inside pages is another drawing. 

Under the bank’s signature is this 
sentence: are much interested that 
Your Town shall have every banking 
facility.” 

The leaflet is the first of a series. 


Some New Bank Pamphlets 


The Frorma NATIONAL group of 

banks has issued an attractive folder, 
liberally illustrated in color, featuring 
the communities in which there are 
branches. The cover is a four-color map 
of the state showing the location of each 
bank. 
Inside are statistical and other in- 
formation about the bank’s service, and 
descriptions of and data on the various 
cities. 


The FourTH NATIONAL BANK IN 
Wicmita, Kansas, has published a 
0th anniversary folder sketching its 
history and progress. It is illustrated 
with pictures of directors and officers, 
and charts on the bank’s growth. Color 
isused effectively. 


“About Our Bank” presents in ready 
tierence form information on THE 
Fmst NATIONAL BANK OF Boston, 
ftom the days of its ancestor, the Massa- 
chusetts Bank (1784), to the present. 
Written for the employees, the booklet 
describes briefly the bank’s services and 
iaS a section on customer and public 
lations. It reminds the staff: “How 
wedo our service jobs determines what 
the public thinks of us.” The bank is 
iho giving to new employees a little 
pamphlet, “Welcome to the First.” 
Signed by President Edward E. Spen- 
tf, Jr., it extends a friendly greeting 
iid offers some suggestions useful to 
the initiate. 


Granite Trust Company of Quincy, 

husetts, under the title “Who 
Wil Run My Business Eventually,” 
discusses in pamphlet form estate plan- 
ting as it applies to smaller business. 
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After a business visit to the Western & Third Branch office of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Harry Armstrong, president, and Knute Flint, general 
manager of the Armstrong-Flint Helicopter Company, take off for the trip back to the 
office. They flew in from San Fernando Valley in 10 minutes; it’s an hour’s drive by car 


Among other things, it tells how small 
business can make effective use of trust 
company services. 


The ButLteER County NATIONAL 
Bank of Butler, Pennsylvania, reprints 
in brochure form a series of its news- 
paper advertisements featuring local 
industries. 


Home Town Promotion 


Two large display windows in THE 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 


Company of Syracuse, New York, are 
being used to build good will by show- 
ing exhibits of general interest to the 
community. 

Manufacturers, distributors, dealers 
and civic groups reserve space, three or 
four months ahead. 

Pictures are taken of all displays, and 
the bank sends a copy to the exhib- 
itor. 

Many persons come into the bank 
to get further information about prod- 
ucts shown. 


Some of the 1,600 guests of the First National Bank of Bloomingdale, New Jersey, who 
helped to celebrate completion of the bank’s modernization and expansion job. They are 
being served turkey, ham, apple pie, punch and coffee in the basement recreation room. 
Hosts for the party were President Oscar T. Storch and Chairman Samuel R. Donald 
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Banking Conference 


The First NATIONAL BANK oF CHI- 
CAGO arranged a two-day banking con- 
ference for its correspondents in Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 

The agenda of the conference, held in 
Chicago, May 1 and 2, included the 
work of the operating departments, a 
practical approach to bank taxes and 
the reserve method of bad debts, the 
bond portfolio, and foreign banking 
transactions. Among the specific sub- 
jects were determination of accrued tax 
liability; investment policy coordinated 
with tax saving; gains and losses on 
sales of assets; transit items; protection 


of records; personnel policies; purchase 
and sale of foreign exchange and actual 
currencies; general policy for manage- 
ment of the U. S. Government bond 


SYSTEMS 


Rand M¢Nally Complete Systems for handling 
all types of Savings Clubs, and Rand M¢Nally 
Coupon Book Systems for handling Personal 
Loans, Time Payment Plans, etc., are in use 
in hundreds of banks because they win cus- 
' tomer good will, eliminate errors, save time 
and money. Write for complete information. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Systems Division 
111 Eighth Avenue 536 S. CLARK STREET 619 Mission Street 


New York 11 


CHICAGO 5 


San Francisco 5 


t 

A Los Angeles Bank’, 

roadside attention-getter, 

The color scheme is blue, 
yellow, red and white A 
ern 
ing 
portfolio; commercial letters of credit. ™ 
A similar meeting is planned for bank. ” 
ers from other states. ing 
Bank Escalator 
Customers of THE NortTH weEsTERy 4 
NATIONAL BANK of Minneapolis can 4 
now use an escalator to get up and “a 
downstairs. 
At a preview prior to putting the a 
step-saver into public service, bank of- bil 
ficials, the youngest and oldest savings at 
account customers, and employee repre- xan 
sentatives witnessed the cutting of a ioe 
ribbon stretched at the top of the mov- Bc 
ing stairway. E. W. Decker, retired « 
president, and Joseph Chapman, r- | 
tired former vice-president, were among fre 
the first riders. ti 
Northwestern’s president, Joseph F. Bi 
Ringland, Board Chairman Clarence E. Ki 
Hill, and Vice-chairman Clarence R. th 
Chaney welcomed the first patrons of to 
the bank who rode the escalator. ba 
ba 
A modern artist is one who can depict §# 
clearly an idea you can’t understand, § 
but can’t draw a recognizable egg. an 
cr 
If the housewives ever organize fora ® 
five-day week, John L. Lewis and his 3 
union will look like pikers. : 
If a man holds his nose to the grind- T 
stone for 40 years, his children may tum b 
theirs up. 
The scientist who equips statesmen or 
with radar so they can see the obstacles i. 
ahead will deserve a medal. me 
G 
Two heads are better than one, but Bg 
not if you are in the opposition partyin 
Jugoslavia. th 
Te 
We may be a nation of dollar chasers, Bp 


but, brother, try and get them some other 
way. 


We have greatly reduced the number 
of illiterates in this country, but the 
number who can’t read traffic signals is 
phenomenal. 
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Strong Opposition § 
to Riskless Banking§ 


k’s 
er. 
om STATEMENT expressing the American 
Bankers Association’s continued 
opposition to “further extension of gov- 
ernmental or semi-governmental lend- 
ing or guarantee of loans” and favoring 
“qa drastic reduction of the Govern- 
ment’s wartime and emergency powers” 
edit, was adopted by the Executive Council 
bank- ofthe A. B. A. at its 1947 spring meet- 
ing. 
Desi weeks ago A. B. A. Deputy 
Manager Walter B. French, in a speech 
a to the Missouri Bankers Association, 
$ calf criticized the Tobey Bill permitting the 
> and Federal Reserve banks to guarantee 
loans made by private credit institu- 
g the tions. Mr. French pointed out that the 
nk pill would encourage loose lending 
ings which would produce further inflation; 
repre: would be a threat to dual banking; and 
; of a would permit the Federal Reserve 
‘Mv Board to wield undue influence on 
etired # banks that are not System members. 
mud Mr. French’s talk drew a sharp retort | 
mong from Reserve Board Chairman Mar- $ P 
oh F riner S. Eccles. Denying that the Tobey ® ample 
Bill would permit loose lending, Mr. M 
nce Eccles recalled that Congress had given entet 
ce the Federal Reserve authority in 1934 e eats 
ons to make industrial loans directly or to @ ere it ect 
participate in them with commercial cost 
banks. He said that 3,500 commitments KEY an 
depict and advances, totaling $566 million, sm REP 
‘stand, Were approved by the Reserve banks, ® \oca) 
and referred to the $10.5 billion of 
credit operations under the V-loan pro- e P 1y 
> fi gram. lly * wt 
Mr. Eccles also denied that the Tobey od! sng 
Bill would produce inflation or threaten san0® ey z \ 
the dual system of banking. desnonst ork prom’ 
vi HE text of the statement adopted \arot type © 
by the Executive Council at French a gic rye) 
Lick was as follows: re answer? 
“During the emergencies of the de- 
Istacles pression and the war, a number of new ® 
methods were employed to finance busi- > 
ness, including direct lending by the a 
Government and government guarantee 
ne, but Hof loans. With the coming of peace and 
arty!" a return to more normal conditions, 
these special financing methods need 
reconsideration because they represent 
— me ral serious dange rs. and Instructional Service is 
= Loans and loan guarantees by gov- available in approximately 250 
emmental and semi-governmental agen- Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
es are in reality subsidies favoring throughout the United States and Canada. 
—_— certain groups of borrowers. They im- 
put 
s | ERIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


2 HOME OFFICE AND PLANT» SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
budget must be drastically reduced, and 
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they encourage unsound and inflation- 
ary lending. 

“Tn the interest of the national econ- 
omy, this Association continues to op- 
pose further extension of governmental 
or semi-governmental lending or guar- 
antee of loans, and favors a drastic re- 
duction of the Government’s wartime 
and emergency powers. 

“The country’s banking system and 
other private credit agencies have the 
resources, the know-how, and the will 
to supply to business, large and small, 
the credit it requires and should have.” 

In his Columbia speech, Mr. French 
said that a system of guarantee like the 


one proposed would take a major en 
of the risk out of all loans so guaran 

An unsound loan is not only bad for the 
borrrower, but unfair to the borrower’s 
competition. In an economy that is al- 
ready inflated, this proposal would en- 
courage loose lending and inflate the 
economy further. 

“Tt is our opinion that the function 
of the central bank should not be one of 
lending to its members’ depositors, how- 
ever indirect,” Mr. French said. He 
contended that “credit judgment and 
responsibility belong with the lending 
bank.” 

“The argument is made that the prin- 


ST. LOUIS 
... The “Central City” 


For ninety years, in the strategic, central 
location of St. Louis,Mercantile-Commerce 
has played a major part in the economic 
and financial development of this city and 
the surrounding trade territory. 


Today, in the gateway city to the great 
Southwest, this bank is known throughout 
America for its facilities, experience and 
services to banks and bankers, business 
firms and individuals. Why not investigate 
all the advantages of an account with 
Mercantile-Commerce in this important 

“central city”? 


| 


cipal purpose of this guarantee fund js 
to provide a way for the small business. 
man to secure venture capital,” said 
Mr. French. “ We want to see the small 
businessman prosper. We fully appreci. 
ate that under our system of private 
enterprise we need many small bysj- 
nesses. We make the point, however, 
that we havé hundreds of thousands of 
small businesses today, and they were 
all obliged. to raise their own venture 
capital, either through savings or con- 
vincing investors that they had the 
ability to manage a business well and 
make money. Is it fair to suddenly offer 
to these business people who are oper- 
ating successfully today new competi- 
tive enterprises that had access to com- 
paratively easy credit? We think not; 
and, furthermore, . . . this new com- 
petition in many cases may be 
managed and may destroy markets for 
everybody. 

“Tt is a task for a small businessman 
to raise venture capital for a business, 
but it is part of our American way of 
life. It is the very reason why our small 
businessmen work hard and long, and 
also why so many of them prosper. 
Access to venture capital has been made 
difficult for the small businessman be- 
cause of taxes. There is little incentive 
for anyone to invest in small business. 
If he is a poor businessman, he fails and 
goes through bankruptcy; if he is a good 
businessman and makes money, his 
profits are taxed away from him. The 
way to help the small businessman is to 
give him tax relief, not access to guar- 
anteed credit—credit that will not help 
him much even after he gets it.” 


Ma. FRENCH submitted recent U. S. 
Department of Commerce statistics 
showing that even with acknowledged 
difficulty of raising capital because of 
taxes, 365,000 new business enterprises 
got under way the first six months of 
1946, estimating that the figure for the 
full year would be around 700,000. 
“Most of these new businesses were 
small proprietorships or partnerships,” 
he said. “More than 85 percent had 
three employees or less. The 1946 
growth was twice that of 1940 and five 
times that of 1943. The mortality for 
the same year (1946) will be about 
178,000, or less than half the rate for 
1940 and a third less than 1943. Interest 
in types of business was fairly broad. . . - 

“Small business prospered last year 
on the momentum of a wartime, rising 
economy. Soon will come the period 
when management will be tested. The 
ability of management more often than 
the amount and type of credit is the 
test.” 
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A MY hank Cah 
handle these 7 
Jobs beter... 


In a small bank a National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine can be kept busy handling all these seven basic 
bank accounting jobs. While in a larger bank separate 
machines may be assigned to handle one, or more, 
of them. 

The National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine 
can be changed from one type of work to another in just 
a matter of seconds. The removable form bars which 
make this possible, simply lift off and snap on—no 
screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. 

A National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine will 
be a big help in your bank. As will arry of the many other 
modern National Accounting Machines and systems 
designed to save your time and money, while reducing 
errors and improving the efficiency of banking methods. 
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Posting depositor’s accounts 

Posting loan and discount records 
Posting trust ledgers 

Posting any type of mortgage record 


Writing checks and posting related 


payroll records 
Posting the general ledger 


Posting daily statement of condition 


There’s a National for every Bank and for every 
Banking Job 


No matter what the size or the specific need of your 
bank, there’s a National system to meet it. Have your 
local National representative study your own situation 
and work out the best way to solve it. Or write to The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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Bond-a-Month 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

(“And back in my advertising days,” 
remarked Mr. Repplier, “I used to get 
excited about an advertising schedule 
which ran in as many as three or four 
large weekly magazines!”’) 

The magazines will keynote “Payroll 
Savings where you work, the Bond-a 
Month Plan where you bank.” 

Plenty of material is being prepared 
for banks’ use, too. One is a two-color 
mailing piece which banks can send with 
monthly statements. Prepared by col- 
laboration of the Savings Bond Division 


of the Treasury and a mail-order 
agency, it tells the “Bond-a-Month” 
story, selling the prospect thoroughly 
on the advantages of regular saving. 

On the reverse side of the piece appear 
the facts about the three series of bonds, 
and a simple order form, which he is 
urged to sign and mail back to the bank, 
postage paid. This authorizes the bank 
to make regular deductions from the 
customer’s balance. 

(Simultaneously, a booklet called 
“E’s for Security” will be mailed to 
millions now on the payroll savings plan 
and to prospects for that variety of 
automatic buying.) 


EAGLE-A 


There’s also a series of 18 ne 
advertisements which can be individy. 
alized to show a bank’s name. The 
tells the news about the plan and invites 
inquiries at the bank. 

Follow-up ads, also available, haye 
the purpose of catching the interest of 
professional men who are the best pros. 
pects for the new plan. The copy tells 
news story. 

All the newspaper ads come in three 
sizes, ranging from full page to 1,200 
lines. Proofs of them will reach the 
banks soon after May 1 and mats cap 
be ordered through local newspapers, 

Four advertising agencies re con- 
tributing their services in the prepara- 
tion and promotion of a “Bond-a 
Month.” Young & Rubicam, Inc., J. 
Walter Thompson Company, G. M. 
Basford Company and Joseph Kat: 
Company, all of New York, are giving 
the services of their best artists, copy, 
layout and idea men to the cause of 
saving ‘‘the easy, automatic way.” The 
Council’s staff man assigned to the job 
is Hector Perrier. 


Yes. it’s a super-colossal campaign, 
expertly directed, implemented with the 
best advertising brains that money 
could buy—if money were figuring in it. 

“In June and July last year,” Mr. 
Repplier recalls, “approximately $5 
million in space and time was donated 
for the Savings Bond campaign. In the 
November-December campaign the do- 
nation totaled approximately $7 mil 
lion. We believe the banks’ selling effort 
during June and July for the ‘Bond-a- 
Month’ campaign will be backed by 
about $10 million worth of free space 
and time. 

“And, even in these days of astro- 
nomical figures, $10 million still,ain’t 
hay!” 


Paper — combined with engraving — has lent prestige and dignity to 
personal and business letterheads since the 18th Century. Compare the 
hand made paper and hand operated presses of that era with today’s heavy 
automatic engraving presses and modern bond paper — paper that enhances 
the skill of the engraver'’s art — paper such as 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


the finest paper that can be obtained for engraved business and executive 
letterheads. It is the leading Extra No. 1 Grade business paper — the 
acme of skill and experience in the art of papermaking. The envelopes, 
too, should be Eagle-A Coupon Bond — completing the appearance of 
dignity and prestige. 


PAPERS 


Specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your printer, lithographer or engraver 
for the finest of letterheads with envelopes-to-match. 


Ask your Stationer for EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


EAGLE-A PAPERS = 


account across the street, but 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS it’s too crowded over there.” 
100 
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When a bank-to-bank relationship is 
continued over years and decades and gener- 
ations, we consider it the surest evidence 
of the mutual satisfaction that must exist. 


Our family of correspondent banks now 
numbers well over a thousand—each 
One a testimonial to the services The 
Philadelphia National renders other banks. 


When next you can profit by: experienced, 
dependable cooperation, we'll be pleased 
to have you call on us. 


* 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Our National Debt and Interest Rates” 


SSERTING that government control 
A over interest rates should recognize 
interest not only as a cost to our society, 
but also as an important part of its in- 
come, the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy in a recently released study rec- 
ommends adoption of a rate policy 
flexible enough to allow credit policies 
designed to curb inflation and to resist 
deflation. The study was undertaken 
by the committee’s director of research, 
Dr. James J. O’Leary. W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice-chairman of the National 
Bank of New York and former president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
heads the committee. 

While the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve authorities should continue to 
influence interest rates in the future, 
the committee declares, control over 
rates should be adjustable to the chang- 
ing conditions in our peacetime econ- 
omy. If the Government uses its control 
simply to hold down the service charge 
on the debt and ignores other aspects of 
interest rates, asserts the study, it will 
“sacrifice to expediency of the budget 
an important part of an American’s 
incentive to save, with results that may 
be long delayed but extremely danger- 
ous when they catch up with us.” 


On the income aspect of interest rates, 
the committee says: “Americans have 
always provided for ‘rainy-day’ needs 
through their own savings. If this 
healthy custom is to be preserved and 
the Government is not to take over 
completely the provision against all the 
hazards of life—or attempt to do so— 
then it is essential that savers receive a 
fair reward. This is a ‘human right’ 
needing as much consideration as the 
benefits to the borrower of money. 

“Closely allied with this problem is 
the danger that an arbitrary policy of 
driving interest rates lower will place 
in jeopardy the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can institutions such as life insurance 
companies, savings banks, pension funds, 
research funds and religious and charita- 
ble institutions. All of these have pro- 
vided valuable services in our society, 
and interest-rate policy should not be 
decided upon without full consideration 
of their needs, and through them the 
needs of American savers.” 

Pointing out that the cost of life 
insurance is heavily dependent on the 
level of interest rates, the study quotes 
from the testimony of Lewis W. Doug- 
las, as president of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, be- 
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fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in December 1945, to the 
effect that the gross rate of interest 
earned by a large group of insurance 
companies fell from 5.31 to 3.57 percent 
during the period 1930-1944, with a 
consequent increase of about one-sixth 
in the cost of life insurance protection. 

The drop from 3) and 4 percent to 
1 or 114 percent in the interest paid to 
savings bank depositors, during the 
past 15 or 20 years, and the diminished 
returns earned on money placed in 
trusts are attributed directly to the 
decline in interest rates. So is the in- 
creased cost of pension plans; each dol- 
lar contributed by the beneficiaries not 
only builds up a smaller reserve than 
formerly, but also pays less in annui- 
ties than it did formerly. 

“Tn the same manner,” the commit- 
tee says, ‘people who save to buy an- 
nuities for their old age find themselves 
unable *to obtain the incomes they 
might have had in the past.” The great- 
er part of the increase in cost of an- 
nuities, 50 to 75 percent between 1933 
and 1946, is attributed to the reduction 
in interest rates. 

Another adverse effect of the decline 
in rates cited in the study is the im- 
pairment of charitable, religious, scien- 
tific research and education activities. 
The endowment income of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, devoted toed- 
ucation, research and social welfare, suf- 
fered a drop of 40 percent between 1932 
and 1945, and its president is quoted as 
stating that the trustees “are convinced 
of their obligation to discontinue many 
continuing or recurring grants as well 


Treasury’s Gain Is Savers’ Loss 


(PUBLISHED BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DEBT POLIC 


as to limit the number and extent 
new ones.” This experience is describe 
as typical of the severe curtailment 
funds available for expenditure by o 
foundations. 
The view is expressed that life inguy 
ance companies, savings banks 
other institutions “have not yet fy 
reflected in their operations the low ig 
terest rates of today; they will do g 
only as the bonds, preferred stocks ang 
mortgages in their portfolios mature 
are called and refunded.” In view of th 
diminished returns on savings and lo 
ered incomes of established institutiong 
the committee says “it is a fair ques 
tion as to whether on balance lower rai 
are more of a burden to society than 
relief.” 


Fortuer cuts in interest rates on 
federal debt, now averaging about 
percent, would not, in the judgment ¢ 
the committee, offer much relief to thi 
taxpayer. If the present rate of 1% perm 
cent on Treasury certificates wert 
dropped 40 percent and the long-ter 
government bond rate of 214 perce 
were cut 20 percent, the annual savit 
to the Treasury would, it is estimated, 
amount to only $250-300 million 
1950. 

So long as Federal Reserve banks af 
obligated to purchase Treasury bil 
and certificates of indebtedness fror 
commercial banks at pegged rates of 
and % of 1 percent, and the latter can” 
sell these bills and certificates without 
danger of loss in order to obtain reserves 
needed for credit expansion, effective 
controk by the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties over the quantity of bank credit 
will be most difficult, in the opinion of 
the committee. This is viewed as @ 
dangerous situation “at a time when) 
inflationary pressures exist and threaten) 
to increase the cost of living.” 

The cure for this situation, the com 
mittee says, is that “interest rates 
should have enough freedom of move 
ment to permit credit control policy t 
play an appropriate part in curbing if 
flation or resisting deflation” ; also, rate 
should “have some freedom of move 
ment if they are to perform their ect 
nomic function of maintaining a balance; 
between the supply of savings and the, 
demand for investment funds at a high 
and increasing level of national incomes 
Above all, government influence 6 
interest rates should not weaken bw 
serve to strengthen the play of i 
dividual initiative.”’ 
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Make Your Messages 


IMPORTANT 
LOOKING 


FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 


Z FINE FLAX AIR MAII 
= FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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School Savings Banking Comes Back 


not entirely recovered from its 

t low point, 1947 statistics show THE SCHOOL SAVINGS PICTURE 

that it has made “a very satisfactory = 

comeback,” reports the Committee on This table is a revealing picture of the decline in school savings banking from 


Division, American Bankers Associa- 


tion. 1929 1941 1947 
The committee has just completed its ae (Estimate) 

first survey of the field since 1941. It Depositories a 900 450 300 

finds that school savings banking hit Schools . pees ecereresecericeersees 15,000 8,000 3,500 

the low point of roughly 200 depositories Pupil depositors 4,600,000 2,239,000 1,500,000 

in 1945 or 1946. At present the number Amount deposited $29,000,000 $13,000,000 

is estimated at 300, located in 26 states pS ee eee eo 50,000,000 34,400,000 $40,000,000 


and the District of Columbia, compared Ere one 
with 900 in 1929 and 450 in 1941. The School savings is still spotty on a nationwide basis. The following are the states 
bank balance this year is placed at °W engaged in this activity and the approximate number of depositories in each: 


$40,000,000 against $50,000,000 in 1929 


Rowland R. McElvare, committee 15 Rhode Island........ 2 
chairman and senior executive vice- Commecticut........... 25 Maryland........... 2 South Carolina....... 1 
president of the Bank for Savings, New Déelaware............. 1 Massachusetis........ te ee 3 
York, said it was particularly gratifying Déstrict of Columbia.... 2 Minnesota........... 2 3 
to see school savings banking in some eorgia.............. 1 New Hampshire...... 10 Washington.......... 1 
communities at an all time high. He New 20 West Virginia........ 2 
called special attention to the progress Mimois............... . 80 Wisconsin........... 4 
made in Cleveland, Minneapolis, New Jdiana.............. 10 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Don’t let them lose their travel funds 
5,000 — 500 — or even 50 miles 
from home. Before they leave sell 
them the low cost protection of 


NATIONAL 
CITY 
BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS 


@ Prompt refund in cash. Spendable everywhere—in shops, 
restaurants, hotels, railroad, airline, steamship offices. 
Backed by one of the world’s greatest banks. Handy 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York denominations of $10 — $20 — $50 and $100. 


Bout bn orld Wbde Banking @ Many extra courtesies for your clients abroad. 
HEAD-OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. @ It’s profitable to you. You retain all the selling commission 
66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK amounting to % of 1%. If you do not already sell NCB 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Travelers Checks, write for details. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ... . $1,104,329,867.65 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . ‘ 2,140,178,183.69 
State and Municipal Securities. . . P 116,207,254.97 
Other Securities . . 175,204,016.86 
Loans, Discounts and 1,251,548,704.91 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ... . 11,341,482.75 
Mortgages . . . 7,560,513.37 
Customers’ Liability 9,659,573.65 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . .. . 7,950,000.00 
Banking Houses . ... . 32,182,818.50 


$4,860,581,123.11 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . « « 154,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 4% 49,048,847.23 
$ 314,048,847.23 
Dividend Payable May 1,1947 . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 16,296,079.05 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . % 13,035,153.79 
Deposits. . . 4,488,156,083.76 
Acceptances « $ 14,629,451.44 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . 4,217,045.15 10,412,406.29 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . . 2,860,802.44 


$4,860,581,123.11 


United States Government and other securities carried at $401,086,340.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $149,221,289.01 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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York City, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Yonkers, New York, where activity 
is at its height. 

Pointing out that the report did not 
include schools served by savings and 
loan associations, Mr. McElvare as- 
serted: 

“The United States Savings and Loan 
League has urged that everywhere the 
laws permit, the associations cooperate 
with the schools in the conduct of school 
savings. In most states where there is an 
enabling act this function is reserved 
for savings and commercial banks, but 
savings and loan associations have been 


able to get special legislation, or per- 
mission, where the banks have been un- 
willing to serve as depositories. The 
committee cannot emphasize too 
strongly the fact that the banks will 
have no one but themselves to blame if 
this business should be diverted to our 
competitors.” 

Commenting on the position of the 
Savings Division with respect to the 
Treasury’s school savings program, Mr. 
McElvare said: 

“During the war we cooperated fully 
with the Treasury Department, and 
upon its end took the position that the 
banks should do everything in their 
power to preserve the school savings 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


MARCH 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 


Investment in Banking Premises 


$ 99,557,188.94 
199,348,472.78 
12,144,230.87 
112,891,333.90 
1,552,891.62 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


1,860,846.85 
894,905.17 
313,450.25 
$428,563,320.38 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $ 10,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Dividend on Capital Stock, Payable May 1, 1947 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Individual and 
ank Deposits 


10,000,000.00 
3,114,715.36 


$ 23,114,715.36 
3,376,297.13 
218,750.00 
1,860,846.85 
992,941.23 
735,896.53 


$290,089,962.47 


system inaugurated in nearly every 
school in the country. The committee 
feels that school savings banking, ag 
conducted in cooperation with the 
banks, is preferable from an educational 
point of view to the stamp system of the 
Treasury Department. 

“However, if the schools or the banks 
are unwilling to engage in school savings 
banking, the Division strongly urges 
the retention of the sale of Treasury 
stamps.” 

Suggesting that school savings bank- 
ers take stock of their “faults and 
potentialities,” Mr. McElvare listed 
these “faults’’: 

“(1) Lack of senior officer interest; 
(2) lack of cooperation among educators; 
(3) lack of simple, inexpensive systems; 
(4) lack of public relations contact in 
schools by school savings directors and 
officers; (5) the way we conduct school 
savings banking.” 

“The Division is doing everything 
in its power to counteract as many of 
our shortcomings as possible,” he con- 
tinued. “Through the cooperation of 
BANKING, articles describing various 
school banking systems are published 
frequently. The Division has been an- 
swering hundreds of inquiries, and the 
committee has in preparation a booklet 
dealing with school savings bankinz 
from the standpoint of the child and the 
educator, as well as the bank. 

“The committee urges that all banks 
give serious consideration to the con- 
duct of school savings banking and asks 
those banks already acting as deposi- 
tories to keep records which will show 
the tangible results of school banking 
in the community.” 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account 


62,434,610.40 
23,900,338.24 


21,838,962.17 


398,263,873.28 

$428,563,320.38 

Contingent Liability on unused ————— 

loan commitments $ 14,259,898.89 

NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $50,540,568.56 are pledged to 

secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“I got him to help around the house— 
but now he brings me work from his office. 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts. . 


$169,039,254.05 
270,071,916.79 
23,494,525.98 
232,914,825.36 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 123,560.01 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


2,115,715.98 
2,494,810.84 
$700,254,609.01 


Capital.... 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

General Reserve.... 

Dividend Payable April 1, 1947 
Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 


$15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
13,197,321.37 $63,197,321.37 
3,496,153.79 
600,000.00 
2,418,342.19 
4,323,365.94 
626,219,425.72 
$700,254,609.01 


United States Government obligations carried at $21,924,489.55 in the above statement are pledged to 
secure United States Government deposits of $13,921,720.87 and other public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY 
President 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, 
Bushby & Palmer 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
President 
ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Lehman, 
Goldmark & Loeb 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice President 
American Brake Shoe Company 
RALPH S. DAMON 
President 
American Airlines, Inc. 


TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Rubber Company 


SAMUEL H. FISHER 
Litchfield, Conn. 


WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS 
New York 


HORACE HAVEMEYER, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
The National Sugar Refining Co. 
B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
President 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


J. SPENCER LOVE 
President 
Burlington Mills Corporation 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Vice President 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


SETON PORTER 
President, National Distillers 
Products Corporation 


ROBERT C. REAM 
President 
American Re-Insurance Co. 


MORRIS SAYRE 
President 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
Vice President 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
New York ’ 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and each to 
= Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,853,662.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


MarsH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis 


Milwaukee 


Los Angeles 


Duluth St. Paul 


Seattle 


St. Louis 
Portland 
London 


Phoenix 


Vancouver Montreal Havana 


New Books 


Taxes 


MONTGOMERY'S FEDERAL Taxgs: 
Corporations and Partnerships. By 
Robert H. Montgomery, Conrad B. Tay. 
lor, and Mark E. Richardson. Ronald 
Press, New York. 2 vols. $20. 


Tre first of these two large volumes js 
on gross income and deductions, the 
second, corporations and partnerships, 
The authors’ purpose is to analyze and 
interpret provisions of the internal reve- 
nue code relating to the income taxa- 
tion of corporations generally and to the 
determination and distribution of part- 
nership income. Emphasis is given to 
decisions that deviate or indicate a 
trend from previously accepted doc- 
trines, which conflict with other cases 
or Treasury positions, or which the 
authors believe to be unsound or ques- 
tionable. On ambiguous or judicially 
unclarified statutory provisions the au- 
thors suggest procedures. 


Tax Systems. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc. Chicago. 320 pp. $12.50. 


Here is the 10th edition of a year 
book of legislative and statistical in- 
formation on the subject for all the 
states. Certain Canadian and Mexican 
data are included. State tables are 
printed in larger type than heretofore 
and a uniform numbering system is fol- 
lowed. All the tables have been revised. 


Facts 


Economic ALMANAC FOR 1946-4/. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. 377 pp. $4 cloth, $3 paper. 


‘Tras annual handbook of useful facts 
about business, labor and government 
in the United States and other countries 
includes some new subject matter: a 
series in gross national products and 
national income from 1909 to 1945; 
waterpower sources throughout the 
world; ownership of war savings and 
owners’ intentions for their future use; 
cost of price control subsidies; over-all 
cost of World War II; basic data on 
leading Latin American countries. 

As in previous editions (this is the 
seventh) the almanac contains a large 
amount of economic information most 
commonly wanted by businessmen. 
Living costs, population figures, Te 
sources, labor, savings, national wealth, 
public debt, national income, consump- 
tion, banking, and public finance are 
some of the fields covered. 
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“You can type 10 to 15 words a mimte faster!” 


by NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Authority on correct typing technique shows how the average typist 
can increase her speed and lessen fatigue. Over 200,000 secretaries have 
witnessed his amazing demonstrations of typing! 


What’s wrong? Justaboutevery- See the difference? Feet flatand Saksvig calls this “arm action” Notice above how the middle 
thing—feet, back, head, arms, firm, one advanced slightly for —raising hand entirely from fingerreachesthetopbankeasily 
wrists. First rule of correct typ- body balance; back well sup- keyboard to strike keys. Need- while other fingers remain on 
ing: cultivate good posture—a ported, head erect, arms and less effort, and it slows down the guide keys. Keep hands 
must if you wish to avoid strain. wrists relaxed. Makethisahabit. your speed andincreaseserrors. down—and watch speed go up! 


ONE HAND... 


ONE SECOND! 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s finger, and timed him with 
a stop-watch. Note use of one hand only to position carriage and 
set both left and right margins. Time . . . ove second! Figure that 
saving in a day’s typing! 


46-47. 
Board, 
paper. 


At the end of a line, don’t Jean, Start the carriage with a quick 
don’t “follow through” as you firm throw, drop lever before 
return the carriage. The left it’s half way across, let momen- 
hand is the busier,and youneed tum do the rest with almost no 
it back on the keyboard fast! break in your typing rhythm. 
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6 Ee are amazed when they follow out 
Mr. Saksvig’s simple suggestions. Speed goes 
up, errors and fatigue go down. 

We're glad to publish these helpful hints 
as a service to Smith-Corona users . . . for the 
easiest way to sell Smith-Coronas is to show 
buyers what they can get out of these beautifully- 


engineered machines. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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Saturday Closing: What Banks Are Doing About It 


HAT banks are going to do about 
Saturday closing in the 12 states 
now permitting it is shown in a survey 
completed early in April by the State 
Association Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 
Briefly, the situation is as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 


Permissive law passed in 1939, but 
banks generally did not close. 


state, three close the year around, 
others are undecided. 


CONNECTICUT 
Banks started closing March 22. 


state, 110 will close the year around, 
two will remain open. 


the year around, one will remain open. 


More Telephone Service 
for more people 


From the 1946 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


1 In No year since the telephone was invented 
was there such a remarkable increase in the 
amount of telephone service furnished to the 
American people as in 1946. The net gain in the 
number of Bell telephones was 3,264,000, or more 
than twice the gain for any previous year. Additional 
telephones were installed at a rate averaging 
more than 25 a minute every working day. 


2 Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 
determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 
It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


3 Most of those who were waiting for Bell telephone 

service at the start of 1946 had been cared 

for by the year’s end. In addition, the System 
was able to take care of more than 70 per cent 

of all new applications received. Yet the total 
number of new requests for service was so great 
(there were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 
two million people waiting for service. 


4 We are working hard to remedy this 
situation and also to reach the 
point where all calls can be handled 
with pre-war speed or better—in short, 
to give every customer the kind of 
service he wants when and as he 
wants it. With experience at hand 
in abundance, and with new tools 
and techniques, the Bell System 
looks forward to steadily 
increasing achievement in 
service to the American people. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Commercial banks — Of 199 in the 


Commercial banks — Of 112 in the 


Savings banks — Of 72, 71 will close 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington banks have been per. 
mitted to close since 1935. New Castle 
and Kent County banks have been 
permitted to close since 1941. Statewide 
legislation is pending. 

Commercial banks —Of 31 in the 
state, Wilmington’s 10 close the year 
around, 21 remain open. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Banks have been closing since legisla- 
tion was passed last year. 


GEORGIA 


Law applies only to counties having 
70,000 or more inhabitants. Six are 
affected — Bibb, Chatham, DeKalb, 
Fulton, Muscogee, Richmond. Banks 
affected may close on either Wednesday 


| or Saturday of any week in which a 


previously enacted legal holiday does 


not occur. 


MARYLAND 
Law permits banks in all but five 


| rural Eastern Shore counties to close 


effective June 1. 

Commercial banks — Of 182 in the 
state, 26 in Baltimore are closing the 
year around, while 156 outside Balti- 
more are undecided. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Banks started closing March 8. 

Commercial banks — Of 183 in the 
state, 177 answered the survey, of 
which 161 are closing the year around, 
two will close in the Summer only, 
three will remain open the year around, 
one will be open in the Summer only 
and 10 are undecided. 

Savings banks — Of 190 in the state, 
176 are closing the year around, six are 
remaining open and eight are undecided. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Banks started closing March 15. 

Commercial banks —Of 62 in the 
state, 33 reported, showing that 17 are 
closing the year around, four in the 
Summer only, six not at all, leaving six 
undecided. 

Savings banks — Of 42 in the state, 
nine are closing the year around, three 
are remaining open and 28 are unde- 
cided. 


NEW JERSEY 
Banks started closing March 8. 
Commercial banks —Of the state's 
350, approximately 330 are closing the 
year around and 20 are remaining opel. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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a good loan can be 
‘burned’ by more than fire / 


8. 

in the 
rey, of 
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EXPLOSION! A water heater. .. ex- 
plosives...city or coal gas...even dust 
..- inside or outside—any one of these 
can blowup themost carefully 
business; also the loan made on it! 


WINDSTORM! High winds have all 
kinds of ways of causing damage— 
not just in the tornado belts, but any- 
where— any time! Bad weather can 
be bad for good loans, too. 


AIRCRAFT DAMAGE! One 


airplane can literally knock the - 
ing out of a business. Extended 
Coverage protects your loans against 
that hazard—and many more! 


r only, 
zround, 
er only 


When you grant a loan to a merchant or manu- 
facturer — 


Be sure to ask him if his fire policiesincludeEXTENDED 
COVERAGE. If he says “‘ Yes,’ you know he’s covered 
against loss from many other hazards: Explosion (except 
steam boilers); Windstorm; Vehicle Damage; Falling 
Aircraft (or parts); Strikes and Riots; Hail, Smoke. 

Obviously Fire plus E-X-T-E-N-D-E-D C-O-V-E-R-A-G-E 
goes a long way toward protecting your client —and 
therefore, your bank, in loan transactions. 


USE THIS INSURANCE V CHECK LIST 


tate (ON BORROWER’S SOLVENCY) 
e state, 
six are 


lecided. 


Is his business adequately covered against loss by — 


V Fire and Extended Coverage (bldgs. & stock) 


V Business Interruption Insurance 
15. 

in the 
t 17 are 
in the 


ving six 


Vv Liability Insurance (premises and products) 
V Blanket Fidelity and Forgery 


But for fullest possible protection, consult the insur- V Burglary & Holdup Insurance 


ance Check List at right. Your own Broker or any 
“North America” Agent will furnish further information. 


Vv Transportation & Marine Insurance 


e state, 
d, three 


e unde- 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance 
company, heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand for practically ail types of 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 


COMPANIES, é 
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Savings banks — All of the state’s 22 
are closing the year around. 


NEW YORK 


Banks started closing April 5. 

Commercial banks — Of 671 in the 
state, 534 reported, showing that 351 
are closing the year around, 39 in the 
Summer only, 122 not at all, leaving 21 
undecided. 

Savings banks — Reports from 113 of 
the state’s 131, show 96 closing the year 
around, eight in the Summer only and 
six not at all. Three are undecided. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Banks started closing March 8. 

Commercial banks — Of the state’s 
20, 18 are closing the year around and 
two are remaining open. 

Savings banks — All eight are closing 
the year around. 


WASHINGTON 


Banks are permitted to start closing 
June 14. Seattle and other city banks 
will probably try closing during summer 
months. 


Legislation, as of the date of the 


BANCO DE CREDITO 


> 


Capital $/.22,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.37,523,803.73 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable Information about Peru 


Through our 38 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 
ice to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank 


DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Established in 1889 


Works Both Ways 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


Allison's Coupon Books do the double job of handling 
both mail and personal payments with equal simplicity 


and economy. 


There are no pass books to mail back—no receipts to 


complete—and no advance notices to send. This system 


has what it takes to save you trouble and expense in 


notifying, receiving and posting Time Credit Accounts. 


For Complete Information and Samples Write 
to Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


survey, was pending in seven states 
(Illinois, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin); bills 
had apparently been defeated in four 
states (Indiana, Iowa, Utah, Vermont); 
and legislation might still be proposed 
in four states (Arizona, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia). 

Polls of bank sentiment on Saturday 
closing were conducted in 25 states. In 
15 the banks favored it, in eight they 
did not and in two they were evenly 
divided. 


Connecticut Saturdays 
The Savings Banks Association of 


| Connecticut has surveyed the mutual 
| savings banks of the state as to their 


plans for Saturday closing and for re- 
maining open extra hours on other days 
of the week. Seventy-one of the 72 
mutuals are closing on Saturday. Forty 
will not be open extra hours on any day; 
19 will be open extra hours before 6 P.M. 
and 12 after 6 P.M. All banks operating 
extra hours are doing so on Fridays, 
except three. Several indicate that their 
extra-hours policy is subject to change 
as called for by public demand. 


Postoffice Robbery 
Hazard 


ANKS in the Second Federal Reserve 
District have been asked by Allan 
Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, to help reduce the hazards 
of loss of currency and coin from post- 
offices that do not have adequate safe- 
keeping facilities. 

The Federal Reserve Bank’s circular 
quotes Mr. Sproul as follows: 

“Tn the interest of all concerned the 
postoffice authorities are desirous of 
reducing to a minimum the hazard of 
loss of currency and coin by burglary or 
robbery from postoffices that are hold- 
ing such shipments overnight, on 4 
Saturday (if delivery will not be ac- 
cepted that day), on a Sunday, or on a 
holiday, awaiting delivery to the con- 
signees; and they suggest that banks 
can assist in minimizing this hazard by 
(1) anticipating currency and coin needs 
sufficiently in advance to insure the 
arrival of such shipments at destina- 
tions in time for delivery on a regular 
business day; and (2) arranging to pick 
up such shipments immediately upon 
arrival at the local postoffices, even if 
such arrival is after banking hours but 
before the bank vaults are closed.” 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 © Incorporated 1907 
115 West Monroe Street, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Banker-College Agricultural Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


farmer urges the banker to keep credit 
sound in the interest of both parties and, 
above all, to try to understand the 
language and problems of farm people.” 

R. A. Hayne, farm practice research 
department, International Harvester 
Company, gave a fascinating look ahead 
in farm machinery. Few discussions 
gave rise to as much comment as the 
address on “How Much Machinery 
Should a Farmer Buy?” by Horace G. 
Porter, agricultural economist, Federal 


Reserve Bank of Richmond. Fred L. 
O’Hair, of Greencastle, Indiana, told a 
stimulating story of the use of “Bank 
Credit for the Purchase of Farm Ma- 
chinery.” This was followed by a panel 
composed of two bankers and two 
county agents, with Giles H. Miller, 
Jr., president, The Culpeper National 
Bank, Culpeper, Virginia, acting as 
moderator. 

“Poor land means poor products; 
poor products mean poor nutrition; 


Is YOUR bank in these vacation plans ? 


Vacation time is not far away. Many of your clients are plan- 


ning right now when... where... how...to go. Soon you may 


Expres? 


learn through the local paper what these plans are. Or, words 


dropped by customers in your bank may advise you. 


This is where your bank comes into their vacation plans. Well-placed 
American Express Travelers Cheque counter cards and literature will 
remind these people that American Express Travelers Cheques are de- 
pendable, spendable anywhere... safer than ready cash, from theft or 
loss. These sales aids tie right in with American Express Travelers 
Cheques advertising that has been appearing in your local paper and in 
national magazines your customers read year after year. This advertising 
will help make your bank’s selling job easier. 


To help your bank tie in more completely with this year’s rich vaca- 
tion market for American Express Travelers Cheques—newspaper mats 
are made available for your bank’s local advertising. Just write Mr. 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.—for folder illustrating these mats, or for any 


further information you may need. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


poor nutrition means poor health; poor 
health means poor people. . . . If we 
can increase the production of the soil, 
it benefits the people who do not live on 
the farm as much as, if not more than, 
those who do, for it means cheaper food 
and fiber and more of it. . . .” Thus 
Dr. T. B. Hutcheson, dean of agricul- 
ture, V.P.I., set the stage for the con- 
sideration of the third general theme of 
the conference—Soil Conservation. 

C. N. Priode, district conservation. 
ist, Soil Conservation Service, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, filled in the details of the 
problem, while Darryl! R. Francis, agri- 
cultural economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, told an impressive 
story of the part bank credit can play in 
solving so great a problem. C. T, 
O’Neill, chairman, Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association, 
brought the session to a fitting close 
with a discussion of the A.B.A.’s agri- 
cultural program for bankers. 

On the first evening Dr. H. N. Young, 
director, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, V.P.I., outlined an agri- 
cultural research program for Virginia 
—both fundamental and applied. “Re- 
search should be looked upon not as an 
expenditure but an investment, and one 
which pays big returns. All of the im- 
portant discoveries have mot yet been 
made—the great ones lie ahead.” The 
next evening the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope, chairman of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, discussed the prob- 
lems of American agriculture from a 
national and international point of view 
and outlined legislative endeavors to 
build a sounder structure. 


Boupwe for tomorrow was the core of 
the final theme—“ Working with Farm 
Youth.” After Gordon A. Elcan, state 
boys’ club agent, Virginia Extension 
Service, had outlined farm youth organi- 
zations in Virginia, their objectives and 
programs, two outstanding productsof 
such organization spoke to the meeting. 
Probably the most soul-warming expe- 
rience of the whole meeting was these 
two farm boys—Carnice E. Mannon, 
state president, Future Farmers of 
America, and Willard Bowman, +H 
club member from Boones Mills, tell 
ing the assembled group what they 
would like to see their local bankers do 
to. assist their organizations, and farm 
youth in general, build for better agri- 
culture tomorrow. They were followed 
by a country banker, Jonathan Woody, 
president, First National Bank, Waynes 
ville, North Carolina, who in an it 
formal way, told the story of the activi 
ties of his own bank with farm youth and 
farm interests in his area. 
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From Stalk to Silo... 


Never touched by human hands, 
never moved by muscle-power, corn 
changes in a second from standing 
stalk to chopped material in the truck, 
ready to be hauled and blown into the 
silo. With this Case Field Forage 
Harvester one man in one hour trans- 
forms an acre or more of corn into 
the makings of ten or twelve tons of 
silage. 

With windrow pick-up in place of 
the corn “snouts,” the same machine 
gathers and chops combined straw for 
bedding, cured hay for compact stor- 


age and easy feeding, or green hay 
for silage. 

Leaving out laborious handling, the 
Case field forage harvester cuts to a 
half the over-all operating crew, 
doubles the tonnage per man-hour. 
Hurdling the handicap of limited 
help, it hustles crops in their prime 
past the perils of exposure and delay, 
brings higher feeding values for live- 
stock to build still higher the final 
yield per man. 

Serving several purposes, invest- 
ment per acre for the field forage 


harvester will be moderate. Yet it is 
a unit of such size that its purchase 
may call for financing. As built by 
Case it has the quality of ENDUR- 
ANCE, a quality that means sustained 
chattel value. 

As advancing mechanization multi- 
plies yields per man-hour, the financ- 
ing of farm equipment becomes bigger 
business. Case believes this business 
belongs to local banks. Case customers 
and dealers are encouraged to place 
their business with you. J. 1. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Foreign Departments Are Busy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


of credit, letters of credit established through it by foreign 
banks, dollar volume of foreign remittances and dollar vol- 
ume of travelers’ checks sold. 

Arrangements have been made for reopening the bank’s 
branch in Manila—indeed, staffed by approximately 50 
persons, it may be in operation when this article appears. 
The bank plans to open another branch in the Far East as 
soon as conditions permit, 

“Underlying our efforts,”’ says Executive Vice-president 
Russell G. Smith, “is the belief that Bank of America can 
render a substantial service for our area’s agriculture and 
industry through the expansion of our international banking 
facilities. As soon as travel became possible, even under 
somewhat rugged conditions, senior officers of our bank 
undertook journeys to Europe, Latin America and Asia to 
gain first-hand information which could be obtained in no 
other way. 

“Other officers of our international banking department 
have followed them on specific missions, developing con- 
tacts, opening channels for financing facilities, and doing 
much to perfect our foreign trade financing machinery.” 

P. A. Kinnoch, vice-president of American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, reports a “tremendous upswing in 
international commerce, which has been reflected in the 
number of transactions passing through the banks.” 

“Here on the Pacific Coast,” continued Mr. Kinnoch, 
“our business before the war was principally with the 
Orient. Present conditions in certain countries in the Orient 
prohibit large-scale imports from the United States; the only 
country where there has been activity in imports is the 
Philippine Islands. Since the war ended that business has 
been enormous. 

“The activity in our international department in general 
has more than doubled and we are still expanding. While we 
are hoping for a bright future in the field of foreign trade, 
that will depend on a number of factors which have yet to 
be determined.” 


Anoruer San Francisco banker said his bank, through its 
overseas correspondent relationships, had assisted export 
customers in finding markets. 

“On the other hand,” he added, “through the same chan- 
nels we have served our import clients by checking on over- 
seas traders desirous of marketing their products in the 
United States.” 

The Seattle-First National Bank has expanded its for- 
eign department’s staff and working quarters, and is training 
additional personnel. 

“We are constantly adding to and improving arrange- 
ments with foreign correspondents,” wrote Vice-president 
Egil Mack, “so that we may render a fully satisfactory 
service to our clients among exporters and importers as well 
as domestic and foreign banks. The growing importance of 
Seattle as a foreign trade center is making increasing de- 
mands on our foreign department, and in realizing our 
responsibilities we propose to meet them on a broad and 
forward-looking basis.” 

The Bank of California, in San Francisco, is planning to 
expand its foreign department quarters to make room for 
the larger services which it expects to be called upon to 
handle. 
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In the South, Houston’s First National Bank, which over 
a long period of years has developed extensive foreign corre. 
spondent connections in Europe, Mexico and South America, 
is adding to its foreign department personnel, and expects to 
continue to do so as the demand requires, said Francis 
Marion Law, board chairman. 

“We now have men whose primary duties are in connec. 
tion with personal contacts with importers and exporters, 
as well as with our customers and banking friends in foreign 
countries,” said Mr. Law. “We feel that these contacts will 
greatly assist in bringing about a closer relationship between 
those who buy and those who sell in the international 
market.” 

E. W. Armadeil, manager of the foreign department of the 
Whitney National Bank of New Orleans, told BANKING that 
an increasing volume of inquiries was reaching the bank 
from correspondent bankers in the interior “who heretofore 
have not been called on to handle foreign transactions for 
their clients.” 

“We are vitally interested in foreign trade,” he added, 
“and expect to continue to do everything we can toward its 
development.” 


The Personnel Problem 


Foreign department personnel problems were discussed by 
Clinton C. Johnson, vice-president of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York. He said the main difficulty in 


‘the larger banks had been the inability to obtain trained 


employees—a handicap that has also been experienced by 
export houses. 

Mr. Johnson believes, however, that as a result of greater 
American participation in world affairs college students are 
taking a livelier interest in foreign trade and that in the 
future it should be “comparatively easy” for banks and 
business to obtain the type of personnel that is vitally 
necessary for efficient operation. 

“But that,” he commented, “‘is in the future, and we are 
faced today with problems which must be met, so it has 
fallen upon the banks to do their own training.” 

This banker pointed out that exporters also have been un- 
able to get the kind of clerical assistance they need and that 
many inaccuracies in documents result, “thus adding to the 
difficulties of the banks which must correct the mistakes.” 
From 60 to 70 percent of the documents presented with 
letters of credit opened by the larger New York banks, he 
said, must be returned because of discrepancies. This com- 
pares with a prewar average of 20 percent. 

However, Mr. Johnson believes that on the whole “the 
worst is over” and that “we are in a better position today 
than ever before to service our interior correspondents 
connection with their own or customers’ transactions 
abroad.” 


Banks’ Opportunity 

Owen L. Carleton, vice-president of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, believes “banking has its greatest 
opportunity to assist in promoting smooth operations i 
international trade.” 

“The United States,” he said, “is now a creditor nation 
with unlimited industrial production ability and sufficient 
agricultural facilities to feed the world. 
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“The stress of the war years sud- 
denly brought the realization that we 
now lack many raw materials necessary 
to keep our factories operating, and we 
are now dependent upon imports of 
some from other countries. 

“On the other side of the picture, we 
are all conscious that we need new mar- 
kets abroad to absorb the many things 
our industries produce efficiently and 
abundantly. This is especially true 
when we realize the great expansion of 
oar plant facilities during the last few 


Central National of Cleveland main- 
tained activity in its foreign division all 
through the war years, keeping alive 
its world connections, outside of enemy 
countries, under most discouraging 
conditions. Through such relationships 
we were able to contribute greatly to | 
the war effort in assisting in financing | 


situation is illustrated by the fact that 
the penalty in reduction of experience 
rating credit in blanket bond premium 
following such a loss invariably exceeds 
the additional cost of high-grade de- 
positories which will resist the tools and 
torches of bank yeggmen. 


“A necessity is any luxury your neigh- 
bor possesses. 


The fellow who says the house you buy 
or build shouldn’t cost more than two and 
a half times your income must represent 
a tent company. 


a. shipments of vital materials to and 
from all over the world. Now, as coun- 
ns for tries become free to engage in commer- 
added cial activities, we have reestablished 
rd ij relationships, and as wartime restric- 
—_ tions have been relaxed, we have re- 
vitalized our operations everywhere.” 
Banking, concluded Mr. Carleton, 
iti “can accept the challenge of an ex- 
sank ; panded volume of international com- 
uilty in merce by the closest cooperation here 
abroad in to make world 
ced by move smoothly.” 
greater 
Night Depository 
in 
Burglaries 
BS have been rendering night 
| we are depository service for more than 
) it has Ft years, but there were no reports of 
any burglaries of night depository safes 
een Un F orchests installed for accommodation of 
nd that § customers after banking hours until, 
g to the in the last six months, burglars at- 
stakes. Bf tempted to crack the night depositories | 
ed “ of seven banks. Three of the burglaries 
inks, were successful to the extent of gaining 
us COM @ loot amounting to more than $118,000 
sle “the in om plus an unreported amount in 
s. 
n today B Since the construction and equipment | 
dents 0B of the depositories burglarized were 
isactions sufficiently vulnerable to invite attack, 
the Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Associa- 
National tion has sounded several warnings to 
wer all banks which have been repeated by 
‘uety companies and a number of the 
ations state bankers associations. 
— Recent issues of the A.B.A. Pro- 
sufficient lective Bulletin point out that the “pen- 


lywise, pound-foolish” phase of this 
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Man may be a high form of animal 
life, but did you ever hear of an amoeba 
rolling a golf ball through three miles of 
grass and sand in the rain. 


No intelligence test ever equalled mar- 
riage. 


We sometimes wonder whether some 
modern authors, when they drive their 
cars, also think it’s smart to hit all the 
mud holes. 


Man thinks with his brain, but the 
pocketbook sometimes helps him form his 
opinions. 


MIDWESTERN FOREIGN TRADE 


HE products of America’s great agricultural and industrial 
heartland are today flowing in increased volume to all 
parts of the world. The financial hub of midwestern foreign 
trade—both exports and imports—is Chicago. 
When your customers are arranging business transactions 


abroad, the Foreign Department of the American National 


Bank can be of considerable assistance where credits, collec- 
tions or payments are involved, and where up-to-date infor- 


mation is required with respect to foreign buyers and sellers 


Member Federal Deposit 


2 hws te 


and import and exchange regulations. May we tell you more 
about our Foreign Department and how it can serve you? 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 
TO 


HELP BUSINES 
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World Bank Goes to Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


length. No national of the applicant participates in this 
report except in a purely advisory capacity. 

In making or guaranteeing a loan, the bank shall pay due 
regard to the prospects that the borrower “— will be in a 
position to meet its obligations under the loan; and the bank 
shall act prudently in the interests both of the particular member 
in whose territories the project is located and of the members as a 
whole.” 

Loans or guarantees shall, except in special circumstances, 
“be for the purpose of specific projects of reconstruction or 
development.” This salutary mandate in the articles was 
subsequently modified, in response to the request of the 
American member of the Board of Governors, to permit 
“loans for programs of economic reconstruction and the 
reconstruction of monetary systems, including long-term 
stabilization loans.” 

The bank is admonished to observe the application of the 
proceeds, to see that they are applied only for the purpose 
for which the loan was granted, with due consideration for 
economy and efficiency and “without regard to political or 
other non-economic influences or considerations.” 


An Implicit Sanction 


Although unstated and undefined, a sanction implicit in 
the very structure of the bank operates to prevent the adop- 
tion of any reckless lending policy. In addition to the ex- 
traordinary capital safeguards provided by the articles, the 
explicit conditions under which loans may be made and the 
character of the management, it is the investment com- 
munity itself which will have the final word on the soundness 
of the bank’s operations. In view of the immense capital of 
the bank there is little doubt that any initial flotation of its 
debentures within reason will be successful. The banking 
fraternity has great confidence in the present mangement 
and will submerge any doubts or prejudices which it may 
entertain in order to give it a fair start. 

On any slide-rule basis the first debentures issued are 
money good. However, the investor will carefully scan the 
record. In this he will be aided by the fact that all the trans- 
actions of the bank must be above board and fully revealed 
to the public. The debentures are subject to SEC registra- 
tion, which means that all “material” and “relevant” in- 


E. Fleetwood Dun- 
stan, formerly vice- 
president of the 
Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is 
now director of 
marketing of the 
World Bank, with 
headquarters in 
New York, in direct 
contact with the 
investment market 


formation must be made available to the public. This public 
will know from time to time what loans have been made to 
whom and for what purpose. This public also knows the 
record of the borrower and will give him a rating based on 
experience and present character. 

These will be controlling impressions which no amount of 
official ballyhoo will be able to alter. This investing public 
is in fact a country-wide jury composed of intelligent, so- 
phisticated individuals and institutions whose investments 
are made by professionals. The future of the bank is in the 
hands of this jury and it is the final judgment of this body 
which will control the lending policies of the bank. In this 
sense it is a democratic and free institution. 


Injury to Fellow Sovereigns 


There is another wholesome condition that will influence 
the experience of the World Bank. Cynics are inclined to dis- 
count severely the ability of the bank to take measures pro- 
tecting its interest against a borrower who is a sovereign 
state. The bank may have signed a solemn covenant with the 
borrower which defines its rights in the event of default. Such 
rights can be exercised only with the consent of the borrower. 
It is not practical to send a sheriff, to seize assets or garnishee 
income. A loan to a sovereign state is subject to unilateral 
privileges. 

What defense does the bank have? Its apparent weakness 
is here actually a source of strength. The borrower who 
defaults, who denies the legitimate remedies of the bank, is 
offending the owners of the bank. And the owners of the bank 
are more than 40 other sovereign political entities. They 
have subscribed to the capital of the bank and it is this 
capital which wil] have to bear the brunt of any losses. Such 
losses constitute an injury to every country which owns 
shares in the bank. It would be much easier for a borrower 
to default a loan to a private lending group or to a particular 
government than to a company of his peers. It would be a 
failure which no diplomatic verbiage could conceal, the 
denial of an obligation which no propaganda could com- 
promise. The loss of prestige would be a powerful sanction 
compelling performance. 


The Omens 


This brief analysis of the bank’s securities cannot be con- 
cluded without mention of the very grave prejudices which 
it must overcome. The bank is considered a companion 
institution of Lend-Lease, UNRRA and the Export-Import 
Bank. It is associated with the leaf-raking and money- 
spending heyday of the New Deal. The moving spirits of 
that period were active in promoting the bank. It is an 
inauspicious sponsorship. 

By some it is regarded as an institution that must pull 
United Nations chestnuts out of the fire, as an association of 
impecunious borrowers and one or two able if fatuous lend- 
ers, as an elaborate device by which a rich Uncle Sam may be 
hoodwinked into repeating the errors of extravagant inter- 
national finance committed after the first World War. 
This latter view finds some support in the significant omis- 
sions from the list of members. Argentina, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Russia are not on the list. With the 
exception of the last, these nations would on the whole add 
strength to the list. The first president of the bank resigned 
for reasons that are not entirely clear. There was some 
difficulty in finding a successor. 

Some of these unfavorable omens are without substance 
and others have adequate explanations. World Bank deben- 
tures may prove a welcome addition to the securities avail- 
able for bank portfolios. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON «+ PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1947 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Obligations 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Accoun 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 


Bank Premises . .. . 


Other Real Estate . . 


ts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits . . 


Total Capital Funds . 
Deposits 


Treasurer’s Checks | Outstanding ; 


Total Deposits. . 
Acceptances 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for Investment 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1947 ‘ ‘ 


85,311,243.58 
9,000,000.00 
11,177,464.91 
3,603,637.42 

9,880,589.58 
1,397,034.11 


$ 556,267,827.44 
1,415,822,179.31 
744,331,675.63 


120,369,969.60 
4,892,989.78 
116,233.25 


. $2,841,800,875.01 


$ 100,000,000.00 


200,000,000.00 
56,982,565.66 


"$2,411,072,832.56 

39,197,658.76 
13,293,161.81 
9,689,524.39 


$ 356,982,565.66 


2,450,270,491.32 


$ 3,603,637.42 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches (and Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement Date of 


Foreign Branches) , 


Accounts Payable, Reserve fee Expenses, Taxes, ete. A e 


310,400.00 
3,000,000.00 


305,809.53 
27,327,971.08 


34,547,818.03 
- $2,841,800,875.01 


—— carried at $151 a get. 11 > the above Stetemeng s are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 


blic moneys as requ 
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J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, 


Limited, 
and President, Duke Power ‘Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL 


F. W. CHARSKE 
Committee, Union Pacific 


W. PALEN CONWAY 


COOPER Executive Vice-President, 
merican Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Inc., Maes. 


STUART M. CROCKER 
Ces & Electric 
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law, and for other purpose 


an Branches as of —¥ 26, 1947. 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President 
Berwind-White Coal Mining 
President, The J. G. 
White Engineering ation 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


GANO DUNN 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 


CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the Board, 
J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 

J. WATSON 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 
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Present Status of Lending to Veterans 


Loe present status of various aspects 
of veterans lending, including pend- 


ing legislation and Veterans Adminis- 
tration regulations and interpretations 
was thoroughly explored at a recent 
meeting of the Committee on Service to 
War Veterans in Washington, accord- 
ing to Chester R. Davis, chairman, 
who is vice-president and trust officer, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
“At the present moment,” Mr. Davis 
said, “Congress is reconsidering amend- 
ments made last year to the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act placing limi- 
tations on both salaries and training 


time for veteran-trainees under the on- 
the-job training provisions of the act. 
Further changes may be made affecting 
the several hundred banking institu- 
tions operating training programs.” 

In pointing out that since January 
1945 banks and other lending agencies 
have made so-called guaranteed loans 
to more than 700,000 veterans for an 
aggregate of nearly $4 billion, Mr. 
Davis said that the entire first printing 
of the Committee’s Loans to War 
Veterans Manual of Procedure had been 
sold out and that consideration is being 
given to a second printing. 


Your customers and prospects who are 


in the higher income surtax brackets 


may be interested in state and munic- 


ipal bonds to improve their net income. 


As a dealer in these securities we are in 


a position to give you complete, prompt 


information and service. A list of high- 


grade state and municipal bonds is avail- 


able upon request. All inquiries made by 


you in behalf of your customers will have 


our confidential and careful attention. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 7070 


Bell System Teletype—CG 368 


Nine general and 75 specific sugges- 
tions for improvements in GI loan 
procedure were made by member banks 
in a survey last Fall, Mr. Davis said, 
and have been submitted to the Veter- 
ans Administration, with the request 
that they be reviewed and that the VA 
give an expression of opinion on their 
merits. Further studies of this kind will 
be made by the Committee as circum- 
stances warrant. 

Availability of a secondary market 
for GI loans continues to receive the 
attention of the Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, which recommends 
utilization of private facilities such as 
insurance companies, correspondent 
banks, and commercial credit pools, 
whenever available. 

Other related GI loan matters under 
consideration by the Committee in- 
clude: 

Supervisory agencies: The Committee 
is making a survey to determine the 
attitude of bank supervisory agencies 
toward VA guaranteed credit and the 
purchase of loans by banks in localities 
other than that in which such loans are 
originated. 

(2) Down Payment on GI Loans: The 
Committee feels that no hard and fast 
rule should be adopted by banks that 
will require veterans to make incentive 
payments on loans, but rather that each 
loan should be considered and decided 
upon its own merits. 

(3) Appraisals: Review by Commit- 
tee of VA revised appraisal procedure 
indicates that it is operating satisfac- 
torily; however, it will be closely 
watched for possible operational de- 
fects. 

(4) Housing: Although recognizing 
that the veterans’ housing situation 
remains unsatisfactory, the Committee 
feels, after a thorough study of the 
problem and conferences with the 
housing committees of veterans’ organi- 
zations, that the shortage of credit is not 
the crux of this situation, and, therefore, 
is opposed to further liberalization of 
credit as exemplified by the revised 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

(5) Veteran-Bank Relations: ‘The 
Committee will continue to urge the 
wider use of radio, advertising, speech, 
and other veteran-customer relations 
material made available to banks by the 
A. B. A. in order to further an under- 
standing on the part of the banks and 
veterans alike of the spirit and loan 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act. 
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This car is running with an 


Even after the gas gauge says “empty” a modern 
car can keep going for a good many miles. Here’s 
why. 


Automobile manufacturers know human nature. They 
‘figure that, sooner or later, we'll get careless, or misjudge 
how far we have to go. So the gas gauge is set to show 
“empty,” while there are still a couple of gallons left in the 
tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea that has kept many a 
family from getting stuck. 


It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 


A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case of financial 
emergency. It will keep your family going if sudden illness 
strikes, or unexpected expenses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such a cash re- 


PTY “gas tank ! 


serve is buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


Millions of Americans have discovered that automatic 
Bond buying is the quickest, surest way of piling up ar 
emergency fund. And of saving money for other things, too 
—important things like college for the kids, or a home in 
the country, or a cash income for later in life. 


What’s more, the money you save in Bonds buckles right 
down and starts making more money—in just 10 years you 
get back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll Plan. Buy all 
the extra Bonds you can, at any bank or post office. And 
remember, you're helping your country as well as yourself 
—for every Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U. S. 
strong and economically sound! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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we refer to Savings of an unusual nature 
— saving, not money itself, but the 
very soil from which farmers of this 
community derive their income.” 

Starting off with “A Word About 
Your Soil,” the booklet develops (1) a 
plan for conservation; (2) discusses ro- 
tation, terracing and seeding; and (3) 
tells how to apply to the Soil Conserva- 
tion District for assistance in getting 
started on soil conservation practices. 
The folder concludes with a personal 
message from President Eugene W. 
Burdic, in which he says: 

“We still have enough productive 
land for our present standard of living 
—if we take care of tt. 

“. . . There is little sense in having 
bountiful supplies of pasture and hay 
in our midst, without lots of livestock to 
help convert that hay and pasture into 
dollars and cents... . 

“Our bank pledges its cooperation 
and resources to the end that Mills 
County farms have plenty of livestock 
for all needs.” 


Georgia Bank Opens New 
Farm 


The appoint- 

ment of George V. 

Gaines to manage 

its new farm devel- 

opment depart- 

ment has been an- 

nounced by Mills 

B. Lane, Jr., presi- 

OF “The Citi- 

Mr. Gaines zens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. 


The objectives of the department are | 


three-fold, according to Mr. Lane, as 
follows: 

(1) To make our bank a truly con- 
structive influence in the field of agri- 
culture. 

(2) To aid in establishing a proper 
balance between agriculture and indus- 
try throughout Georgia, for the general 
economic good of the state. 

(3) To improve the capacity of the 
Citizens and Southern Banking System 
to finance agriculture and the related 
service organizations and supplies. 

Mr. Gaines brings a broad back- 
ground of experience to his new position. 
Born on a farm in Adairsville, Georgia, 
he graduated from Gordon Military 
College and later received both a Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s Degree from the Uni- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COMMERCIAL LOANS 


NOW, more 


than ever, 
the selection 
of a Field 
Warehouse 
Company 
is of major 


importance 


The ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY'S integrity, responsibility 
and outstanding record in the operation 
of FIELD WAREHOUSES for Commodity 
Inventories of every description... is 
your assurance of making well secured 
Inventory Loans. 


WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. + CHICAGO 3, ILL. « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. * MEMPHIS 3, TENN 
Construction Bldg. B. M.A. Bidg. Sterick Bldg. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,255,170,219 


2,127,347,620 
28,904,830 
199,859,550 
101,058,083 
1,093,559,848 
3,137,041 
17,538,998 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
29,094,212 
4,167,290 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$4,873,737, 691 


$4,544,599,922 
(Includes United States War 


Loan Deposit $79,954,394) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $26,794,848 
Less : Own Acceptances in Port- 


6,081,529 20,713,319 


Items in Transit with Branches 3,303,569 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
4,438,100 
34,434,023 
2,325,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits. aA . 33,923,758 


263,923,758 


$4,873,737, 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1947, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 


$360,512,637 of United States Government Obligations and $2,568,793 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $287,554,445 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co, 
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versity of Georgia, where he majored in 
agricultural economics. After a period 


of helping to supervise his father’s farm 
and of teaching in the College of Agri- 
culture, he became assistant agronomist 
at the Georgia Experiment Station. 
Upon his return, after three years 
with the Army in the European Thea- 
ter, Mr. Gaines became secretary and 
treasurer of the Cottonseed and Peanut 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold— Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED 


I will tity of this material, 


Expert Appraisal Service 


Ne charge fer office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Sale largest and most 


lete stocks of Coins, T: 
Coins, Tokens, 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 


Crushers Association of Georgia, from 
which position he went to the Citizens 
and Southern to open its new farm de. 
velopment department. 


Simplified Checking 
Account Service Charge 
Analysis Folder 

A simplified, sound and workable 
checking account service charge analysis 
plan being used by hundreds of country 
banks with outstanding success has 
been incorporated into a six-page folder 
and will be mailed to banks with assets 
of $7,500,000 or less by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the 
A.B.A., according to R. A. Bezoier, 
vice-president, First National Bank of 
Rochester, Minnesota, who heads the 
subcommittee in charge of this project. 

A year ago the Commission published 


_ a 20-page manual entitled Checking Ac- 


count Service Charges for Country Banks, 
which is still available. It discusses sey- 
eral service charge plans, including the 
simplified one outlined in the new 
folder, which Commission members 
and other authorities consider the best 
approach to the country bank’s service 
charge problem. 

The new folder states that “the plan 
is composed of only three parts,” listing 
them as: “(1) The maintenance factor; 
(2) the same per item rate for ledger 
entries, including checks paid and de- 
posits made, and out-of-town items in 
deposits; and (3) an earnings credit or 
allowance based on the minimum 
monthly balance.” 

An important feature of the folder is 
a service charge chart which is in actual 


use in a country bank. While pointing J 


out that the figures included in the 
chart will not be applicable to all banks, 
because of the variance of actual costs 
and earnings of banks, the Commission 
emphasizes that “if the bank desires 
to charge for local clearing items and 
use a lesser rate than for transit items, 


| the chart can still be used by consider- 


ing, for instance, two or three clearing 
items as equivalent to one transit 
item.” 

Under the heading, “Operation of the 
Plan,” banks are shown how to keep 
track of transit items, how to calculate 
the service charge, and how to post the 
service charge; they are given a cas 
example of simplified analysis, and they 
are told how to use the service charge 
chart as a useful shortcut. 

Although this folder will be mailed 
only to country banks, other banks may 
obtain copies upon request. Banks cot- 
templating using the plan may get & 
tra free copies for distribution to officers 
and employees, said Mr. Bezoier. 


News for Country Bankers 
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Pale) lection too small to receive prompt, 
courteous consideration; no collection 
Wad too large to be purchased for cash. 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 
JAMES KELLY 
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Gi Farm Mertgage Leans 


War veterans appear to be more wary 
of farm mortgage loans under prevail- 
ing farm land prices than veterans en- 
gged in industrial work and seeking 
mortgage loans on suburban or urban 
real estate, according to A. G. Brown, 
director of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 
This conclusion is drawn after a spot 
check by the Agricultural Commission of 
42 of the 11,000 banks in 46 states 
which serve agricultural communities 
and from figures obtained from the 
Veterans Administration. 

As of December 31, 1946, GI loans 
for the entire country by all lending 
agencies, according to the VA, were as 
follows: Loans to purchase homes, 550,- 
(00; loans for business purposes, 82,000; 
and farm loans, 22,000. 

One reason for the timidity of GI’s 
when it comes to borrowing to buy 
farms is attributed to the fact that a 
farm usually constitutes both a man’s 
home and his business, and if he were 
to lose one he would lose both. 

Replying to questionnaires on the 
farm loans made by the end of Febru- 
aty 1947, these 342 banks reported 
that they have made a total of 1,251 
GI farm real estate loans, in a total 


Your 
Contact Point 
in Oklahoma 


In the 58 years since Oklahoma 
was opened for settlement, it has 
surpassed all states for swift de- 
velopment in a similar period. 
And this bank, with its state- 
wide outlook, has grown along 
with Oklahoma... . Today our 
correspondents in 75 of the state’s 
77 counties include 67.36 per 
cent of all banks in the state. 
Your logical contact point for 
information or service in Okla- 
homa is the First National of 
Oklahoma City. 


amount of $5,622,059, or an average of 
$4,494 per loan. Farm loans to veterans 
for operating purposes or for the pur- 
chase of livestock and equipment num- 
bered 1,821 aggregating $4,591,267, or 
an average of $2,521 per loan. Besides 
these loans, which were made in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty provision 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, the banks have made numerous 
farm loans to veterans on a regular 
basis, thus permitting the veteran to 
conserve his guaranty privileges for 
some future time when the purchasing 
power of his money will be increased or 
an emergency requiring additional cap- 
ital arises. 

Two-thirds of these banks reported 
that they are cooperating closely with 
the Agricultural Advisory Committees 
which have been set up in their counties 
to advise veterans who propose to enter 
farming. It is a regular procedure for 
these banks to have the veteran consult 
with his committee before making for- 
mal application to the bank for a loan. 

The local banks are taking an active 
part in protecting veterans against 
buying farms and equipment at current 
inflated price levels, the reports show. 
This was the most frequent reason given 
by the banks in cases where loans were 
not made where veterans wanted to 


buy a farm. Next most frequent reasons 
given for declining veterans’ loans in- 
cluded: “Inexperience of borrower,” 
“insufficient capital,” “poor business 
risk or farm too small,” “undeveloped 
or undesirable farm land,” “loan too 
large to be guaranteed by GI Bill of 
Rights,” “poor moral risk,” and 
“length of time desired too long.” 
Answers to the question, “ Howdo you 
interpret the provision of the law which 
states that in making GI farm loans 
you should base your appraisal on ‘rea- 
sonable value’?” indicate that most 
banks have bated their appraisal on the 
1935-39 farm commodity price levels. 


Agricultural Clinic 
The principles and problems of fi- 
nancing agriculture were taught at a 
two-day agricultural clinic sponsored 
by the Indiana Bankers Association 
and the School of Agriculture of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, and 
held at Purdue on March 20 and 21. 
The program was designed for men 
on the “firing line” of agricultural lend- 
ing. It emphasized the outlook for agri- 
culture, new developments in farming, 
farm management, sound agronomic 
practices, and provided considerable 
time for discussion of underlying eco- 
nomic aspects of sound lending. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PACIFIC GAS AND BLECTRIC COMPANY R 


Or 


‘Highlights of the Forty-first Annual Report 


The year 1946 witnessed 
a vigorous and sustained 
growth in almost every phase 
of the Company’s activities. 


Expenditures for enlarging and 
improving our facilities were ap- 
proximately double those of 1945 
and, despite shortages of essential 
material and equipment, more 
miles of line were built and more 
new customers connected than in 
any other year. 

Wages and other operating ex- 

mses increased substantially, 
Bot these increased costs were 
more than offset by larger gross 
revenues, lower Federal income 
taxes and reduced fixed or 
Net earnings were higher than 
during any of the war years. 


Sales 


Sales of electricity totaled 7,521,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, slightly 
exceeding those of the preceding 
year, and were within one-half of 
one r cent of the wartime peak 
established in 1944. 

Sales of gas reached a new peak 
of 143,627,000,000 cubic feet, a 
gain of 6% over 1945. 


Customers 


At the close of the year, electric 
service was being supplied to 1,- 
062,723 customers, gas service to 
813,276 customers, and water and 
steam service to 15,677 customers, 
a total of 1,891,676 for all de- 
partments. 


Revenues 


Gross revenues from all branches 
of operations, including miscel- 
laneous income, increased $7,- 
692,000, or 4.8%, to a record 
total of $168,281,000. Approxi- 
mately 70% of our gross revenues 


were derived from sales of elec- 
tricity, 29% from sales ofgas,and 
the balance from minor activities. 


Rates 


The gain in gross operating reve- 
nues was achieved despite reduc- 
tions in both electric and gas 
rates placed in effect early in the 
year estimated tosave our custom- 
ers almost $7,000,000 annually, 
of which about $5,200,000 was 
applicable to 1946 operations. 

In sharp contrast to increased 
prices of almost all other com- 
modities and services, the Com- 
pany’s rates for domestic and 
commercial service, both gas and 
electric, are materially lower than 
before the war. 


Earnings 

Earnings for the 6,261,274 shares 
of outstanding common stock 
were $2.72 per share compared 
with $2.16 per share in 1945. 
Dividends were continued at the 
rate of $2.00 per share Lo annum 
which has been paid during the 
past ten years. 


Population 


Latest estimates place the popu- 
lation of the forty-six California 
counties in which the Company 
operates at 4,600,000, a gain of 
1,300,000 or 40% over the 1940 
census figures. The Company's 
business has more than kept pace 
with this expanding 
This is colbuasul by the fact 
that, compared with 1940, sales 
of electricity to our customers in 
1946 increased 61%, and sales of 
gas 86%. 


Stock Ownership 


Stockholders numbered 138,919 
at the close of the year, or 5,277 
more than at the close of 1945. 


Average holdings were 87 shares. 
Almost 83,000 shareholders, or 
about three-fifths of the total, live 


in California. 


Construction Program 


The extensive construction pro- 


aes on which the Companyem- 
arked following the end of the 
war was pressed forward with 
the utmost vigor and is now pro- 
ceeding at a record pace. 

More than $44,000,000 was 
spent on this program in 1946, 
and it is estimated that in the five 
years from 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 
additional expenditures for im- 
proving and enlarging the Com- 

any's facilities will exceed 
300,000,000. 

Approximately one million 
horsepower of capacity, or more 
than 40% of present installed ca- 
pacity, will be added to the Com- 
pany s electric generating plants 
in this five year period. Substan- 
tial additions will also be made 
to other service facilities. 


General 

Events of recent years have shown 
clearly the interdependent nature 
of our highly industrialized soci- 
ety. [fhi levels of production and 
employment are to continue, one 
sector of our economy must not 
profit at the expense of another. 
A fair and harmonious balancing 
of the interests of all groups isnec- 
essary. In keeping with this be- 
lief, it is the Company's policy to 
charge the lowest possible rates 
consistent with good service to 
the public, fair remuneration to 
employees, and a reasonable re- 
turn to those who supply the 
capital used in the business. 


PRESIDENT 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DE 
245 MARKET STREET*SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA ys. 
RIA 
A copy of our 1946 Annual Report to Stockbolders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer CENTER OF THE WEST oe 
Di 
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BANKING’S Advertisers ’ May 1947 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


Von Sant, Dugdale & Company, inc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
du Pont & Cahalin, Inc. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, inc. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 


Krupnick & Associates, Inc. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A 
Charles R. Stuart, inc. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
T. B. Browne, Ltd. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Harold F. Stanfield, Ltd. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
M. Glen Miller Advertising 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK.. 
Cowon & Dengler, inc. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, inc. 


CTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS ‘NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
Doncer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hutzler Advertising Agency 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DEVINE & CO., C. J 
Doremus & Company 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc. 


May 1947 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE COR- 


DOWNEY COMPANY, C. L. 
Whitehead & Sprague, Inc. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
Fred Rudge, inc. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


EXLINE, INC., WILLIAM 
Meermans, Inc. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY... 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. A distinguished economist and educator in 
Britain recently wrote to an American friend: 

“The economic breakdown in Britain was unnecessary 
and due to the excessive use of controls by people who are 
not smart enough to think of everything. For that matter, 
who is? That is the real argument against these over-planned 
and over-controlled economies. The immediate cause of the 
breakdown was the lack of five million tons of coal which 
could either have been bought in the Summer from South 
Africa or could have been saved by drastic economies when 
the weather was warm. 

“T do most sincerely hope that your own determination to 
cut out the controls in U. S. and let the economy stabilize 
itself will be successful. If so, there is some prospect that the 
drive towards collectivism may be checked for a while. Un- 
fortunately it has gone on so long that stopping it is rather 
like preventing the icebergs from coming down south on the 
Labrador current!” 

Certainly the condition of business in the United States is 
being watched hopefully by millions of persons abroad. Also, 
our general objective of aiding governments whose definition 
of freedom is like ours, encourages the forces opposed to 
Communism all over the world although in the long run it is 
hardly possible to sell private enterprise to the rest of the 
world simply by giving bigger and bigger demonstrations of 
government enterprise. 

Some of this may be necessary for the time being because 
of the size of the job, but the global glamour of doing it the 
political way should not be allowed to take the spotlight 
completely from some programs of the same general nature 
that are being carried on more in a business way. 

There are many examples of industrial construction and 
engineering work in foreign countries going forward under 
the aegis of American firms since the war. Here is one that is 
somewhat unusual and largely unnoticed—as usual. 


An Agricultural Project. It was in 1938 that the Arabian 
American Oil Company first began assisting the Saudi Arab 
Government in the development of the Al Kharj agricultural 
project. This was done at the request of Shaikh Abdulla 
Sulaiman, who is now Minister of Finance for the Saudi 
Arab Government. Company engineers made the original 
surveys leading to installation of large irrigation pumps and 
construction of the irrigation system. In December 1944, 
the first American Agricultural Mission to Saudi Arabia, 
headed by David Rogers, arrived and had direction of the 
Al Kharj operations until June 1946, at which time the Ara- 
bian American Oil Company took charge temporarily until 
January 1947, when the new agricultural group of Texas 
men, headed by K. J. Edwards, arrived. The company 
prevented the project from collapsing by using some of its 
own men during the period from June 1946 to January 1947 
to maintain skeleton operations, and it was responsible for 
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the recruitment of the present group now at Al Kharj. All 
this was done at the request of King Ibn Saud and Shaikh 
Abdulla Sulaiman. 

Al Kharj now includes about 3,000 acres under irrigation 
and is organized on the basis of research, demonstrations 
and education. King Ibn Saud hopes that the project will | 
produce great quantities of food for the people of Riyadh,” 
the capital of Saudi Arabia, which is 50 miles from the 
project. 

Most of the crops which do well in the irrigated sections of 
Arizona and California bid fair to thrive at Al Kharj. 
principal crops now being grown are alfalfa, maize, wheat. 
and many vegetables, including tomatoes, carrots, water) 
melons, cantaloupes, honeydew melons, squash, cauli-| 
flower, eggplant, onions and pumpkins. Crops do exceed- 
ingly well through about 10 months of the year, but extreme” 
temperatures in July and August retard crop development. 
It is possible to keep planting and harvesting the year round. 
with the exception of the period of two months mentioned” 
above. Alfalfa is cut about 10 times per year and will yield 
least one ton per acre per cutting. Those in charge con-) 
fidently expect to increase crop yields tremendously by the 
introduction of improved varieties, building soil ote 
and mechanization. 

King Ibn Saud, Shaikh Abdulla Sulaiman and the Cro’ 
Prince Amid Saud hope that centers of agricultural research 
demonstration, and education will be speedily establishec 
and supervised by the present American group in other sec= 
tions of the country. The combined activities of all these 
centers should result in an agricultura] program for all of 
Arabia and the beginning of an Arabian Department of 
Agriculture. 


A Couple of Worlds. The record of business in this, 
country since the war might seem to indicate that we cam 
prosper in a world that is generally unprosperous, but the 
chances are we cannot keep it up indefinitely. It is not that” 
we must export a mythical 10 percent of our production to 
keep busy; but there are obvious political and ideologic 
reasons why we watch foreign developments closely foray 
clue to the future of business here. The impact of what 
happens abroad will become more and more important. ~ 
The interdependence of domestic business has long been 
an accepted fact but the close tie-up between condition 
here and abroad is something fairly new and we are only” 
gradually getting accustomed to it. Easily remembered, 
of course, is that the deterioration of business oversea’ 
between the two wars contributed definitely to our own 
depression in the 30’s. The failure, in those times, of the} 
Credit Anstalt in Vienna, the repudiation of war debts, and 
many contemporary signs of trouble in foreign countri 
were recognized at the time as signals which had a depressing ny 
effect particularly in the normally exuberant U.S.A. ] 
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